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T 
MARTYRS IN SPAIN. 

About the year 1540, three brothers, Jayme, 
Francisco, and Juan, sons of a respectable citi- 


zen of Burgos in Old Castile, were sent to stu-| 


dy at Lewyain, a celebrated seat of education, 
to which the Spanish youth had long been ac- 
customed to resort. he family name of the 
young men was Enzinas, shove they were 
better a among the learned in Germany 

ir assumed name of Dryander. Polite 
letters had been for some time cultivated in the 
university of Louvain, and the students indul- 
red in a freedom of opinion, which was not 
tolerated at Paris and other places where the 
old scholastic’ ideas and modes of teaching 
were rigidly preserved. Along with a taste for 
elegant literature, the young Spaniards acquir- 
ed the knowledge of the reformed doctrines. 
‘I'hey lived in terms of great intimacy with the 
celebrated George Cassander, who correspond- 
ed with the leading Protestant divines, and af- 
terwards distinguished himself by a fruitless 
atlempt to reconcile the popish and reformed 
churches. Dissatisfied with the temporizing 
principles of this learned man, -and the partial 
reforms in which he was disposed to rest, the 


_ three brothers entered with the most cordial 
- zeal into the views of those who had formally 


separated from the Church of Rome. 
Juan. Enzinas, or Dryander, the younger 
_ brother, chose the medical profession, and ha- 
ving settled in Germany, became a professor in 
the university of Marburg. He was the author 
of several works on medicine and astronomy, 
and acquired reputation by the ingenuity which 
he displayed in the invention and improvement 
of instruments for advancing these sciences. 
Jayme Enzinas, the elder brother, removed 
‘in 1541, by the direction of his father, to Paris. 
During his residence in that city he hecame con- 
firmed in his. attachment to the Reformation, 


» and was successful in communicating his im- 


pressions to some of his countrymen who were 
prosecuting their studies along with him. The 
expectations which he had formed from the far- 
famed university of the French metropolis were 
miserably disappointed. He found the profes- 
sors to be generally pedants and bigots, and 
the students equally destitute of good manners, 
and a love for liberal pursuits. It was with the 
deepest emotion that he beheld the Christian 
heroism shown by the Pgptestant martyrs under 
~ the cruel treatment toMhich they were exposed. 
“There was something solemn, though appalling, 
in the composure with which a Spanish assem- 
bly witnessed the barbarous spectacle of an 
auto-de-fe ; but the wanton ferocity with which 
a Parisian mob shouted, when the executioner, 
with his pincers, tore the tongue from the mouth 


_ of his victim, and struck him with it repeatedly 


in the face, before binding his body to the stake, 
‘ was disgustingly horrible and fiendish. Una- 
ble to remain in a place where he could find 
neither learning nor humanity, Jayme Enzinas 
left Paris and returned to Louvain. Thence 
he went to Antwerp to superintend the printing 
of a catechim which he had drawn up in his 


native language for the benefit of his country- 


men. Soon after this he received orders from 


his father, who entertained sanguine hopes of 


his advancement in the church, to visit Italy, 
and spend some time in the capital of Christen- 
dom. Nothing could be more contrary to his 
inclinations ; but yielding to the dictates of filial 
duty he set out, leaving his heart with his bro- 
thers and other friends in the Netherlands. To 


a delicate taste, and generous independence of 
spirit, Jayme Enzinas added a tenderness of 


conscience, and candour of disposition which 
exposed him to. peculiar danger in Italy, at a 
time when the jealousy of the priests was rou- 
sed by the recent discovery that the reformed 
tenets had spread extensively in that country. 
After spending several years in great uneasi- 
ness of mind, without being able to procure lib- 
erty from his father to return, he resolved at 
last, in compliance with the urgent request of 
his brothers, to repair to Germany, and was 
preparing to quit Rome, when he was betrayed 
by one of his countrymen, who denounced him 
as a heretic to the Inquisition. The circum- 
stance of a Spaniard being accused of Luther- 
anism, together with the character which he 
bore for learning, attracted much interest in 
Rome ; and his examination was attended hy 
Undaunt- 
ed by the solemnity of the court, he avowed his 
‘sentiments, and defended them with such spirit 
that his judges, irritated at his boldness, con- 


expressed the utmost surprise and horror ; say- 
ing, that the heretics would boast more of ma- 
king a convert of a single Spaniard than of ten 
thousand Germans. Having laboured in vain, 
at different interviews, to reclaim him to the 
catholic faith, he laid the matter. before the em- 
peror’s confessor. It is not known what con- 
sultations they had; but a Spaniard, named 
Marquina, who had transactions with them, re- 
paired soon after.to Rome, and communicated 
the facts toa brother of Diaz, Doctor Alfonso, 
who had long held the office of advocate in the 
sacred Rota. ‘The pride and bigotry of Alfon- 


whether j.| 0 were inflamed to the highest degree by the 
eation, thould be addressed to the Proprietor, at Philadelphia, 


intelligence of his brother’s defection; and ta- 
king along with him a suspicious attendant, he 
set out instantly for Germany, determined, in 
one way or other, to wipe off the infamy which 
had fallen on the hitherto spotless honour of his 
family. In the meantime, alarmed at some ex- 
pressions of Malvenda, and knowing the invet- 
eracy with which the Spaniards hated such of 
their countrymen as had become Protestants, 


| Bucer and the other friends of Juan Diaz had 


prevailed upon him to retire for a season to 
Neuburg, a small town in Bavaria, situated on 
the Danube. | 
On arriving at Ratisbon, Alfonso, succeeded 
in discovering the place of his brother’s retreat, 
and after consulting with Malvenda, repaired to 
Neuburg. By every art of persuasion he sought 
during several days to bring back his brother 
to the Church of Rome.. Disappointed in this, 
he altered his method—professed that the arga- 
ments which he had heard had shakeh his con- 
fidence, and listened with apparent eagerness 
and satisfaction to his brother while he explain- 
ed to him the Protestant doctrines,’and the pas- 
sages of Scripture on which they rested. Find- 
ing Juan delighted with this unexpected change, 
he proposed that he should aécompany him to 
Italy, where there was a greater field of useful- 
ness in disseminating the doctrines of the gos- 
pel than in Germany, which was already pro- 
vided with an abundance of labourers. ‘The 
guileless Juan promised to think seriously on 
this proposal, which he submitted to the judg- 
ment of his Protestant friends. They were 
unanimously of opinion that he should reject it; 
and in particular-Ochino, who had lately fled 
from Italy and was then at: Augsburg, point- 
ed out the danger and hopeless nature of the 
project. Alfonso did not yet desist. He insist- 
ed that his brother should accompany him at 
least as far as Augsburg, promising to acqui- 
esce in the decision which Ochino should pro- 
-nounce after they had conversed with him on 
the subject. His request appeared so reason- 
able that Juan agreed toit; but he was prevent- 
ed from going by the arrival of Bucer and two 
other friends, who, having finished their busi- 
ness at Ratisbon, and fearing that Juan Diaz 
might be induced to act contrary to their late 
advice, had agreed to ‘pay him a visit. Con- 
cealing the chagrin which he felt at this un- 
expected obstacle, Alfonso took an affectionate 
leave of his brother, after he had, in a private 
interview, forced a sum of money upon him, ex- 
pressed warm gratitude for the spiritual benefit 
he had received from his conversation, and 


da. He proceeded to Augsburg on the road 
to Italy; but next day, after using various pre- 
cautions to conceal his route, he returned, along 
with the man whom he had brought from Rome, 
and spent the night in a village at a small dis- 
tance from Neuburg. Early next morning, 
being the 27th of March 1546, they came to 
the house where his brother lodged. Alfonso 
stood at the gate, while his attendant, knocking 
at the door and announcing that he was the 
bearer of a letter to Juan Diaz from his brother, 
was shown up stairs to an apartment. On hear- 
ing of a letter from his brother Juan sprang 
from his bed, hastened to the apartment in an 
undress, took the letter from the hand of the 
bearer, and as it was still dark, went to the 
window to read it, when the ruffian, stepping 
softly behind him, despatched his unsuspecting 
victim with one stroke of an axe which he had 
concealed under his cloak. He then joined the 
more guilty murderer, who now stood at the 
stair-foot to prevent interruption, and ready if 
necessary, to give assistance to the assassin 
whom he had hired to execule his purpose. — 


spurs made on the steps, as he descended, the 
person who slept with Juan Diaz rose hastily, 
and going into the adjoining apartment beheld, 
with unutterable feelings, his friend stretched on 
the floor and weltering in his blood, with his 
hands clasped, and the instrument of death fix- 
ed in his head. The murderers were fled, and 
had provided a relay of horses to convey them 


quickly out of Germany; but the pursuit after 
them which commenced as soon as alarm could 
be given, was so hot, that they were overtaken 
at Inspruck, and secured in prison. Otho Hen- 
ry, count palatine of the Rhine and duke of 
Bavaria, within whose territories the crime was 
perpetrated, lost no time in taking the necessa- 
ry measures for having it judicially tried. Law- 
yers were sent from Neuburg with the night- 
cap of the deceased, the bloody axe, the letter 
of Alfonso, and other documents; but though 
the prisoners were arraigned before the criminal 
court at Inspruck, the trial was suspended 
the influence of the cardinals of Trent and 
Augsburg, to whom the fratricide obtained |i- 
berty to write at the beginning of his imprison- 
ment. When his plea for the benefit of clergy 
was set aside as contrary to the laws of Ger- 


derined him instantly to the flames; a sentence} Dy, various legal quirks were resorted to; 


which was loudly called for By such of his 
countrymen as were present. Attempts were 
afterwards made to induce him to recant, by 
the offer of reconciliation to the church upon 
his appearing publicly with the san-benito, ac- 
cording to the custom of his native country. 
But he refused to purchase his life on such con- 
ditions, and died at the stake with the utmost 


constancy and courage. His martyrdom hap- 


pened in the year 1546. 
About the same time that Enzinas suffered, 
one of his countrymen and intimate friends met 
with a still more tragical fate in Germany. 
Juan Diaz, a native of Cuenca, after he had 
studied for several years at Paris, was convert- 
ed to the Protestant religion by the private in- 
structions of Jayme Enzinas. Being liberally 
educated, he had, previously to that event, con- 
ceived a disgust at the scholastic theology, and 
made himself master of the Hebrew language, 
that he might study the Bible in the original. 
With the view of enjoying the freedom of pro- 
fessing the faith which he had embraced, he 
left Paris in company with Matthew Budé and 
John Crespin, and went to Geneva, where he 


: renee some time in the house of his coun- 


trymat Pedro Gales. Having removed to Stras- 
burg in the beginning of tlie year 1546, his ta- 
lents and suavity of manners recommended him 


30 strongly to the celebrated Bucer, that he 


prevailed on the senate to join the Spanish 
stranger with himself in a deputation which 
they were about to send to a conference on the 
disputed points of religion to be held at Ratis- 
bon. On going thither Diaz met with his coun- 
tryman Pedro Malvenda, whom he had known 
at Paris, and was now to confront as an an- 
agonist at the conference. To the pride and 


_ religious prejudices of his countrymen, Mal- 


venda added the rudeness of a doctor of the 


- Sorbonne, and the insolence of a minion of the 
When informed by Diaz of the change} 
which had taken place in his sentiments, he' 


court. 


and, at last, the judges produced an order from 
the emperor, prohibiting them from proceeding 
with the trial, and reserving the cause for the 
judgment of his brother Ferdinand, kang of the 
Romans. When the Protestant princes, at the 
subsequent diet of Ratisbon, demanded, first of 
the emperor and afterwards of his brother, that 
the murderers should be punished, their requests 
were evaded; and, in the issue, the murderers 
were allowed to escape untried and with impu- 
nity, to the outraging of humanity and justice, 
and the disgrace of the church of Rome, whose 
authorities were bound to see that the most ri- 
gorous scrutiny was made into the horrid deed, 
under the pain of being held responsible for it 
to heaven and to posterity. The liberated frat- 
ricide appeared openly at Trent, along with his 
bloody accomplice, without exciting a shudder 
in the breasts of the holy fathers met in coun- 
cil; he was welcomed back to Rome; and final- 
ly returned to his native country where he was 
admitted to the society of men of rank and edu- 
eation, who listened to him while he coolly re- 
lated the circumstance of his sanctified crime. 
Different persons published accounts, agreeing 
in every material point, of a murder which, all 
circumstances considered, has scarcely a paral- 
lel in the annals of blood since the time of the 
first fratricide, and affords a striking proof of 
the degree in which fanatical zeal will stifle the 
tenderest affections of the human breast, and 
stimulate to the perpetration of crimes the most 
atrocious and unnatural. | 

The narrative which I have followed was 
drawn up and published at the time by Claude 
Senarcle, a noble young Savoyard, who was 
strongly attached to Juan Diaz, had accompa- 
nied him from the time he left Paris, and slep! 
in the same bed with him on the night before 
his murder. _Ifs accuracy is confirmed by the 
attestation of Bucer, who was personally ac- 


quainted with many of the facts, as well a: 
with the character of the author. But indeed! 


warned him to be on his guard against Malven-| 


4 Son. 


Alarmed by the noise which the assassin’s| 


so far were the Roman catholics from denying 
the facts, that many of them, and especially the 
countrymen of Diaz, justified and even applaud- 
ed the deed. Juan Ginez de Sepulveda, who 
professes to have received the facts from the 
mouth of the terrible hero of the tragedy, has 
given an account of them so completely in ac- 
cordance with the Senarcle’s, that we might 
suppose he had abridged that work, in the way 
of substituting the atrocious moral of fanaticism 
for the touching sentiments of friendship, char- 
ity, and piety, which pervade the whole harra- 
tive of the Protestant historian. It is humbling 
to think that Sepulveda was one of the most el- 
egant prose writers who flourished at that time 
in Spain.— McCrie’s Hist. Reformat. in Spain. 


From the Scottish Christian Herald. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF MISS L——— 
Concluded. 

Christ’s true followers are often trained in the 
school of affliction. Our views and feelings are 
so entirely limited to present and sensible ob- 
jects, that we are in danger of viewing affliction 
merely as it is in itself{—not joyous, but grievous ; 
without taking into consideration the salutary 


of the sufferer. In adversity the pride of the 
Christian is humbled; he becomes more deeply 
sensible of his utter weakness and unworthiness ; 
he cleaves the more closely to the mercy and 
love of his heavenly Father; and he confides 
the more simply and the more unreservedly in 
the grace and guidance of his Redeemer and 
Lord. He feels that this world is vain and un- 
satisfying ; but in the multitude of his thoughts 
within him, the comforts of God delight his soul ; 
and however severe may be the trials with which 
he has been visited, he knows that they are in- 
tended to subserve the accomplishment of the 
will of God—* even his sanctification.” What 
room is there, then, for one repining thought ? 
The Lord is withdrawing temporal comfort, 
that the believer may be led to “set his affec- 
tions on the things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” Such 
-was the experience of Miss L . She was 
subjected 46 much bodily weakness, but she was 
‘strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might.” Thus, in the year 1829 her Diary 
contains these remarks: 
‘Well might the prophet ‘say, ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee,’ the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
are calculated to maintain the soulin uniform 
serenity, it is unbelief contracts their influence. 
Oh for grace at all times to view futurity as the 
only consumynation of life and happiness, and 
see that every thing, however discordant to pre- 
sent gratification, has an ultimate reference to 
it, that there is a ‘ need be’ for all these things, 
and that the time is coming, when every dark 
providence will be cleared up, and it shall be 
made manifest that every event of this mortal 
state has been necessary in the great operations 
of the director of all things to perfect the worth 
of redeeming grace. ees 
*« [| have been blessed with much spiritual 
comfort for sometime past, I scarcely ever had 
such distinct exercises of faith—it has been of- 
ten, during the past year, and the feeling is 
rather increasing. I have ‘been as conscious 
of the divine presence as ever I was of the 
presence of a friend when conversing with me. 
I have felt within such a persuasion that God 


at the throne of grace, the power to renounce 
self, and sweetly and entirely to rely on Christ, 
that I must conclude, my exercises have been 
different from what the natural man ever felt. 
I surely know from experience the meaning of 
that text, ‘‘l’o you that believe he is precious.’ 
Oh how precious 

And again, in reference to the benefits which 
she had derived from affliction : 

‘‘T think God has graciously led me to see 
that sickness and ill health, and other trials may 
be profitable, that they may even be pleasant 
when he sends them and blesses them. I never 
was so happy as when the fatherly corrections 
of God showed me that this is not my rest; my 
soul has relied in faith and hope, solely on the 
faithfulness and grace of God, through his dear 
I felt my will say amen to God, and 
could repose on the precious belief, that a God 
of infinite wisdom and goodness, governs and 
guides the concerns of the universe—the peace 
and joy thus produced, is unmingled joy, it is a 
joy in God, while self dwindles into nothing.” 

_Accustomed as we are to connect pain, and 
calamity, and persecution, with wretchedness 
and despair, the suffering disciples of the Re- 
deemer cannot fail to be regarded by the igno- 
rant worlding as the objects of pity, rather than 
of congratulation. They are supposed to be of 
a morose and austere disposition, utter strangers 
to cheerfulness and contentment) On this very 
prevalent misrepresentation Miss L re- 
marks: | 

‘© Many who have no knowledge of religion, 
think it makes men gloomy. I know of no 
such religion. How can that which prepares 
us for trials—which teacheth us to expect and 
bear disappointments—which lowers our calcu- 
lations and desires from this world—which re- 
solves all things with sweet complacency into 
the will of the all-wise, all-merciful Governor 
of the universe, which assures us, that Jehovah 
will make all things work for our good, which 
gives the soul in this wilderness fortastes of 
heaven, and a hope attested by evidence which 
God himself has prescribed, of ultimate admis- 
sion to the joys that are at his right hand for 
evermore. How can this religion make men 
gloomy !—it is impossible. O yes! I can say 
from experience, ‘ Thou wilt keep him in. per- 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on thee.’ | 
know that all He appoints is best. ‘ My soul, 
trust thou in the Lord for ever, for in the Lord 
. Jehovah is everlasting strength.’” 

In 1830 Miss L—— removed, with her mo- 
ther, to Edinburgh, when they took up their resi- 
dence at Comely Bank. Here she attended the 
ministrations of the late lamented Mr. Martin, who 
was then minister of Stockbridge Chapel. Un- 
der the instructions of this young but highly 
gifted servant ofthe Lord Jesus, she made rapid 
progress in the knowledge and love of the truth. 
She grew up and flourished in the courts of the. 
Lord’s house, and throughout the rest of her 
Diary, we find almost constant reference to the 
Discourses of Mr. Martin, as having refreshed 
and strengthened her soul. In the beginning of 
January 1831 she writes her sister in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


Dear R 


»—I have long intended to 
write you, and | am sat down at last. I was 
very much pleased with your last note. If it 
“be, as you say, your sincere wish for yourself 
and children, to be within the covenant, He, who 
never heard that wish in vain, will satisfy your 
largest wish ; in this respect. we cannot be too 
ambitious, nor can our desires be too numerous 
or large—put thou thy trust in God, he’ll give 


| thee thine heart’s desire. 


“To God thy way commit, him trust 
It bring to pass shall he.” 

‘¢] was sorry to hear, your little darling was 
so ill, but I hope she will be spared to you, if it 
be God’s. will, if not, we should not desire it, 
but I hope you will be made willing to submit to 
God’s will in this and every thing else, and that 
your will may be one with His, who knows 
what is best for us. We hada beautiful lecture 
from Mr. Martin last Sabbath, from Luke xviii. 


18—28. My mother received your letter; | 


moral effects which it produces in the character |. 


did hear my prayers; I have been given, when. 


was sorry you did not send mine, on account ol] 


the date, it would have been very acceptable, 
however old, you must not do the same again. 
I have really enjoyed good health for some time 
past, and am a good deal stronger than I have 
been for five years. Oh, what reason have | 
for gratitude and praise! My spiritual and 
temporal mercies are more than can be number- 
ed. I really do not think that ever one so com- 
pletely unworthy was ever so signally blessed 
as I have been; the only sorrow I have, arises 
from sin I see and feel clinging to my every ac- 
tion ;‘sin in the world, and sin in myself is the 
only grief I have, but I take that glorious pro- 
mise, and rest upon it, and I would entreat you 
to take it also, ‘Sin shall not have dominion 
over you, for ye are not under the law, but un- 
der grace.’ We had a beautiful sermon lately 
from Mr. Martin on these words. I have 


neither time nor space to put it down here, but 


what he said was most comforting, that the 
believer was not to think, becaase sin sometimes 
prevailed, that therefore it reigned—as well 
might we think, that a king did not reign su- 
preme. over his realms, because a subject or two 
in some remote corner of the kingdom were apt 
to rebel.” ~ 

Shortly after Miss L—— came to reside in 
Edinburgh, she entertained the idea of putting in 
writing a record of the Lord’s dealings with 
her ‘from her earliest recollections. This de- 
sign, had it been accomplished, might have put 
us in possession of a very valuable autobiography ; 
but from some cause or other, (perhaps from 
the state of her health,) she had only penned-a 
few sentences, explanatory of her object, and the 
reasons for wishing to accomplish it, when she 
abruptly terminates the narrative. We regret 
the loss; but enough remajns of her Diary to 
show, at all events, that the Spirit carried for- 
ward the work which he had graciously begun 
in her soul, and’thus prepared her for the glori- 
ous change which she was soon to undergo. 
The concern which she felt for the best interests 
of every member of her family was a beautiful 
feature of her character. ‘To her sister she was 
often accustomed to throw out seasonable hints 
in reference to the religious training of her 
children. The following judicious observations 
on that important subject may be useful to some 
of our readers : 

“O,R , you have.an important charge 
given you by God; you cannot teach them to love 
God too soon, or too early impress on their 
minds that he is every where present, that he 
is all-powerful, and that they cannot be good un- 
less he teaches them—therefore, they should 
for his teaching; whenever they have behaved 
well, teach them that itis only God who has 
enabled them, and that they never can at any 
time do good without the help ofa great and in. 
visible God, that.they can only get this help 
for Christ's sake; for what he did and suffered 
—they and all men deserve hell, and would have 
been in it, had it not been that the Son of the 
great God left heaven, came to this world, obey- 
ed the commandments for us, which we could 
never do—that his doing this pleased God as 
much as if we ourselves had done it, that all 
men deserve hell for their sins, but that Christ 
had died on the cross to take away sin, that he 
had suffered for our sins, that we might be saved 
from suffering the punishment we deserved; and 
therefore, if we believed ourselves to be sinners, 
if we feltthat we could never without the help 
of God, do any thing to please him, that we 
could never act so as to deserve heaven, if we 
were willing, perfectly willing to be saved, and 
get there because Christ had satisfied God’s jus- 
tice as stated sbove ; tell the children that if they 
feel thus and come to God, and pray to him to 
save them from the punishment and power of 
sin—in other words, to save them from hell, 
and make them holy, for Christ’s sake (that on- 
ly for his sake they are to expect to be heard 
and not on account of ANY THING ELSE,) they 


will be heard and answered, for God hath said, 
‘Him that cometh unto me, [ will in no wise 
cast out.’ He has said in another place, to them 
that come to him, ‘ That he will receive them, 
and be a father unto them, and they shall be my 
sons and dauzhters, saith the Lord Almighty.’ 
Surely there is nothing in all this that a child 
may not understand, nothing, were it not that 
the heart is enmity against God, and unless 
taken away by him, will effectually blind us to 
the plan of salvation by Christ. You may say 
‘well then, ifthis enmity should only blind the 
hearts of my children, they cannot come to God 
in Christ, neither will they understand the great 
truths of the Gospel, were Itotell'them.’ This 
is quite true, but are we on that account, to de- 
sist from using the means tillthe enmity is taken 
away? No; use the meansand look with faith 
and hope for the blessing through Christ; we 
should always remember thatGod is a sovereign, 
he can work with means or without, for or 
against them, and he does this in a way often 
unseen to us, and incomprehensible ; we can- 
not say, with regard to an individual or a child, 
whether or not the Spirit of God has been, or is 
at work with them; for aught we know, they 
may have been sanctified from the womb, nor 
can we from the first dawn of reason on the 
soul, say it is too soon to,sow the good seed. 

“ This [ am certain of, Mat God can convince 
a child of sin, and that it carnot by any of its 
own works merit heaven. He can make it 
willing to accept of salvaton on any terms 
which God thinks fit to propose; carry all this 
on in the heart, and make it quite ready to re- 
ceive the good seed, even the Gospel of Jesus, 
and yet not one individual bein the least aware 
of the great work that was going on. Now, 
this can be the case, I conceive, with regard to 
any of your children; and yet you might not 
know it. Now, your duty is to sow the good 
seed at every suitable opportunity, always ask- 
ing God to bless it—to look up with confidence 
to God in Christ, as a covenant-keeping God, to 


cause the seed to take root, and bring forth 


fruit to his praise and glory. If any of your 
children were very hungry or thirsty, would it 
not be very cruel in you, having food, to with- 
holdit? ‘They may be hungering and thirsting 
for spiritual food, and will you not give it them 
(because some will tell you that they are too 
young to understand you,) by proposing to them 
the grace and mercy of a Saviour? No earth- 
ly desire, however strong, can, I think, equal 
the desire of a soul convinced of sin and afraid 
of hell ; and if they have never heard of Christ 
as he is risen, in the Bible, what do you think 
must be the feelings of the soul in this situation, 
when he hears for the first time of Christ’s 
complete atonement, and all perfect righteous- 
ness? This is offered to him, if he be willing. 
He has been made already, by the grace of 
God, completely willing. His feelings, then, 


can be conceived by one who has felt the same, 


but cannot be described to one who has not. 


He no sooner hears of the Saviour than, with] 


joy unspeakable, he flies to him, as just the 
very Saviour he stands in need of. He feels 


that Christ is just such a refuge from the storm, | - 


and covert from the tempest, as he stood in ab- 
solute need of. Without this, he felt that, for 
any thing he could do to save himself, he must 


‘perish, and that for ever; and now that he is 


safe, dwelling in Christ by faith, what follows? 
Gratitude and love spring up in his heart, to his 
God and Redeemer, and he presents himself a 
living sacrifice to God, which he accounts a 
most reasonable service, and a most delightful 
one. All the sorrows he ever has spring from 
the remains of sin; and his chief grief wane 


for Dr. P 


here is, that he cannot love God more or serve 
him better. This is no imaginary case ; I have 
no doubt it happens often, and it was my own. 

‘<I hope my dear R will not think that I 
meant the foregoing observations or advices as 
if I would dictate to her. I wrote just as the 
words occurred to my mind ; and if I have been 
writing what you knew, were convinced of, and 
acting upon, remember sisterly affection dicta- 
ted every word written.” 

It were well if Christian parents would pon- 
der deeply these important remarks, and seek 
to view their children habitually as immortal 
beings committed to their care to be reared for 
the service of God here, and the enjoyment of 
God here fter. 

After the removal of Mr. Martin from Stock- 
bridge Chapel to St. George’s Church, Miss 
,as ofien as she was able to attend Church, 
waited upon the ministry of Dr. Muir, from 
whose Discourses she received much edification 
and comfort. It was not very often, however, 


that she was permitted to enjoy public ordi-|. 


nances. Naturally of a tender- and delicate 
frame, she was very liatle to attacks of illness. 
In the month of August 1832, she was sudden- 
ly seized with a severe vomiting of blood, which 
continued at intervals for twelve hours. Toa 
constitution already much weakened, this was 
a violent shock ; but, by the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, she was gradually restored from what 
appeared to herself and the family the gates of 
death. Infirmity of body gave rise, as is often the 
case, to cloudiness in her spiritual prospects; 
and accordingly, we find her thus bewailing 


her state: 


“Of late I have felt my inward darkness 
much. This, along with a sense of sin—inward 
sin—has given me much sorrow, finding fhat 
in me there was nothing but sin and darkness. 
I have looked ahd cried to God in Christ alone 
for light and deliverance from sin; for I am 
blind, and sinful, and weak. I will plead this 
promise, (God be praised for it!) ‘I will bring 
the blind by a way that they know not; I will 
lead them in paths which they have not known. 
I will make darkness light before them, and 
crooked places straight. Those things will I do 
unto them and not forsake them. Praise the 
Lord, praise the Lord; ‘et all that is within me 
praise the Lord.’ I wish all men to praise and 
glorify God; but, alas! sin abounds in all men. 
The sins of professors, and those around me, 
give me much grief; the sins of those near and 
dear to me make me sad, sad. My hope is 
in the Lord, both for them and myself, or 1 
would be in despair. Ps. xvi. 8, 9, 11. 

Though often conscious of the struggle be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, she never lost 
sight of her Redeemer. Her views of his ful- 
ness and all-sufficiency seemed to become clear- 
er as she advanced. Herend was near, though 
she knew it not. ‘The vomiting of blood which 
had so alarmingly seized her in August, return- 
ed on the 1st of October following, and proved 
fatal. ‘The brief record of the closing scene is 
thus given by a friend: 

‘© Miss L——’s last illness continued for three 
days only; and, though suffering great pain, she 
made no complaints; for, on her mother re- 
marking, ‘ Oh, that is severe!’ she replied, ‘Oh, 
no, mother! What did Christ suffer?’ She often 
said, ‘Oh, thatI may triumph over death!’ and, 
holding out her arms to her brother, said with 
a firm voice, ‘ William, to live is Christ, and to 
die unspeakable gain; | am happy.’ On the 
Sabbath preceding her death, although not able 
to speak much, she requested to hear some por- 
tions of Scripture. ‘The 40th Psalm_ being 
read to her, she earnestly exhorted her mother 
o wait patiently upon tife Lord; and, on after- 
wards having heard read the two first verses of 
the 42d Psalm, said, ‘ That is exactly what I 
feel.’ She was ever anxious to impart to her 
mother the joy she felt; and on the latter say- 
ing, ‘ Are you not sorry to leave me?’ ‘ No; 
I am thankful to leave you, under a Gospel 
minister.” She took her parent’s hand, and 
prayed for Dr. Muir (who was her minister,) 
, and for all from whom she had 
received kindness. When not asleep, she was 
engaged in prayer. She spoke of all her little 
matters ; arranged every thing; said she was 
‘setting her house in order.’ ‘The state of her 
mind was happy, always rejoicing. ‘O mother, 
what is prayer, without communion with God? 
I am perfectly sensible of the presence of God 
in my apartment.’ | | 

‘‘Her character was remarkable for great 
humility, self-denial, patience, kindness, charity, 
anxiety to be useful, and to proclaim to sinners 
the glad tidings of salvation. She was the stay 
of her widowed mother; advised her in difficul- 
ty—soothed her in sorrow—built her up in faith. 
With a singleness of heart very remarkable, 


she glorified God in all things; and wherever 
' affliction was sent to any around her, she was 


eager to impart comfort, beseeching of the Lord 
to enable her to speak aright a word in season 
to the afflicted soul! She died October 3, 1832.” 

That Miss L was quite aware of the ap- 
proach of death, though not perhaps so suddenly 
as it occurred, is evident from various passages 
in her Diary. Jn anticipation of that solemn 


} event, she penned the following affecting letter, 


addressed to her mother, which was found among 
her papers after her decease: 3 

‘¢ My DEAREST AND BEST OF MotuEers—As 
the illness | now feel may be unto death, I want 
to wrile you a few lines, to be read when I am 
gone to another and better world. As I do not 
know what conflict | may have at the hour of 
death, [ write this while [am able to be some 
comfort to my dear mother, who has been so 
kind and attentive to me during all my long ill- 
ness. Do not think that all your attention is lost, 
because my health has not been restored. ‘The 
Almighty will reward you, though [ cannot; for 
since ever the Lord taught me the value of my 
own soul, oh, how earnestly did I desire that 
yours might be blessed! It was my daily pray- 


er to God for you, in which I still continue, that 
he would be your God and your Guide through | 


life, your support at death, and throughout 
eternity your everlasting portion. God has 
heard my prayers in behalf of myself, and I 
trust also with regard to my friends, and, in par- 
ticular, you, my dear mother. I here ask your 
pardon, if | ever did or said any thing to offend 
you, for it never was intended; and I wish you 
to bear with me for a little just now, and not 
take it amiss, when J, who am your child, speak 
to you (as it were from the grave) of your im- 
mortal soul. Oh, mother, reflect more on your 
spiritual concerns than ever you have done! 
You will find, when you come to die, that they 
who study this most, when they come to die, 
think they have done it too little. Oh, listen 
to the Bible! ‘Be careful for nothing; but in 
every thing, by prayer and supplication, make 
your requests known unto God.’ . And again, 


“«T rust in the Lord, for ever trust, 
And banish all your fears ; 
Strength in the Lord Jehovah dwells, 
Eternal as his years.’ 


** Let your whole anxiety be about your im- 
mortal soul—not for the bread that perisheth, 
but for that which endureth unto everlasting life. 
Leave the guiding of your temporal affairs en- 
tirely unto God; only watch over the health of 
your soul, which shall live when this world, and 
all in it, has passed away. Pray, therefore, to 
God to enable you more than ever to set your 
affections on things in heaven (not on things’on 
earth) where Christ sitteth at the oo hand of 
God ; ‘ for what isa man profited, if he should; 
gain the whole world, and lose fiis own soul? or, 


what can a man give in exchan 
Above all things, my mother, ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them is eternal life; and this is lile 
eternal, that ye should know the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.’” 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE REY. J. RYLAND. 
The late Rev. John Ryland, of Northampton, 


being on a journey, was overtaken by a violent 


storm, and compelled to take shelter in the first 
inn he came to. The people of the house treat- 
ed him with great kindness and hospitality. 
They would fain have showed him into a par- 
lour, but being wet and cold, he begged per- 
mission rather to take a seat by the fireside 
with the family. The good old man was friend- 
ly, cheerful, and well stored with entertaining 
anecdotes; and the family did their utmost to 
make him comfortable: they all supped to- 
gether, and both the residents and the guest 
seemed mutually pleased with each other. At 
length, when the house was cleared, and the 
hour of rest approached, the stranger appeared 
uneasy, and looked up every time a door open- 
ed, as if expecting the appearance of --+mething 
essential to his comfort. His host informed him 
that his chamber was prepared whenever he 
chose to retire. ‘ But,” sal@ he,“ you have 
not had your family together.” ‘* Had my fa- 
mily together! for what purpose! I do not 


know what you mean,” said the landlord.— 


‘To read the Scriptures, and pray with them,” 
replied the guest: ‘* surely, you do not retire to 
rest in the omission of so necessary a duty !” 
The landlord confessed that he had never 
thought of doing such a thing. ..** Then, sir,” 
said Mr. R., “1 must beg you to order my 
horse imniediately.”” The landlord and family 
entreated him not to expose himself to the in- 
clemency of the weather at that late hour of 
the night : observing that the storm was as vio- 
lent as when\he first came in. ‘* May be so,” 
replied Mr. Rs; “but I had rather brave the 
storm than venture to sleep in a house where 
there is no prayer. Who can tell what may 
befall us before morning? No sir. I dare not 
stay.” The landlord still remonstrated, and 
expressing great regret that he should offend 
so agreeable a gentleman, at last said, he should 
have no objection to “ call his family together,” 
but he should not know what to do when they 
came. Mr. R. then proposed to conduct family 
worship, to which all readily consented. The 
family was immediately assembled, and then 
Mr, R. called for a Bible; but no such book 
could be produced. However, he was enabled 


to supply the deficiency, as he always carried | 


a small Bible or ‘Testament in his pocket. He 
read a portion of Scripture, and then prayed 
with much fervour and solemnity. When he 
rose from his knees, almost every individual 
present was bathed in tears. Much interesting 
and profitable conversation ensued. 

The following morning, Mr. R. again con- 
ducted family worship, and obtained from the 
landlord a promise, that however feebly per- 
formed, it should in future be no more omitted. 
This day was indeed the beginning of days to 
that family; most, if not all of them, became 
decided and devoted followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and were the means of diffusing a 
knowledge of the gospel in a neighbourhood 
which had before been considered dark and 


‘destitute. 


From the New York Observer. 


A DIVINE PROMISE VERIFIED. 
“ Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 

Eruthros [I conceal his real name,] was left 
an orphan at an early age, and soon after was 
obliged to seek a livelihood among strangers. 

Nine months of the year he engaged in such 
manual labour as his age and strength enabled 
him to perform, grateful if permitted to attend 
the common school the remaining three. ‘These 
were passed in various families, who gave him 
his board for services rendered them morning 
and evening. ‘Though anxious to enjoy the 
privileges, afforded others, for improving his 
mind, this was all he could have for a series o 
years. But no sooner could he call fifty dol- 
lars his own, than he entered the neighbouring 
academy, with the view of becoming a teacher ; 
and after close application there for one term, 
he entered upon the duties of that station. | 

Hemmed in with poverty, with an aged mo- 
ther depending in part for support upon him, 


he cast his eye around for some kind friend to: 


aid him in pursuing a collegiate course of study. 
None such appeared; for to such a youth 
** friends are few on-earth.”” Among those with 
whom he had passed a single winter, when a 
lad, was a family who had little of any thing 
which they could-call their own, beyond the ne- 
cessdries of life. Of their number a female 
member, then advanced in years, had, by con- 
tinued industry and economy, laid aside a small 
sum, for sickness or declining age, which oth- 
erwise might be attended with absolute wants. 
As one of his last hopes of obtaining friendly 
aid, and witha frank confession of his inabil- 
ity to give the least security, except an uncer- 
tain life, and the smiles of Providence, he asked 
the use of what had thus been laid aside, to aid 
him in acourse of study. The conduct of that 
individual, in so obscure life, that this sketch 
may never reach her, and so humble in her 
views, that the application of it may not be re- 
cognized if it should, differed so widely, from 
that of many who have their hoarded thousands 
—I might almost say millions—that the writer, 
who providentially became acquainted with 
the facts, has been led to hope you will give 
them a place in your paper. ‘he entire amount 
was not more than half sufficient to meet the 
necessary expense of an academical and colle- 
giate course. But that sum was freely pledged, 
as itymight be needed from time to time, and 
Eruthros entered the academy. 

Scarcely had one year passed away when 
the promised return ‘after many days” seem- 
ed manifold more than fulfilled, by the recep- 
tion of considerable property from the estate of 
a deceased friend. Aid was now extended to a 
number. But before four times one year had 
passed away, her faith in the promise was sore- 
ly tried by what still appears a sad reverse. 
Almost the last farthing, except the ‘* bread” 
cast upon the uncertain waters, was lost beyond 
the reasonable hope of recovery; and that had 
also gone if it had not before been “ lent to the 
Lord.” ‘Time passed on. A comfortably fur- 
nished dwelling was most that now remained. 
Personal industry must supply the rest. That 
dwelling, with most of its contents, in one short 
hour was reduced to ashes, just as Eruthros en- 
tered the Theological Seminary. 

Should he be cut off, what source of aid 
would then remain for one who had extended 
to him assistance in time of need? There was 
none. He felt it might be a duty to turn aside 
for a time from the.end in view, in order to be 
able to remunerate the friend of his childhood 
and youth. The ofler was made, but declined ; 
for the promise of God was sure. It would be 


for his soul ?”| 


verified ‘‘ after many days.” They had not yet 
all passed. 


Ten years from the time the first aid was 
given had nearly passed, and Eruthros, at the 
end ofa full course of study, is set to watch 
for souls as an ambassador of the gospel of 
peace. One year more expires—the ‘ many 
days” are fulfilled—all is returned—the pro- 
mise of God is, to the letter, realized. Thus, 


while thousands in our land have withheld so 


much more than their meet that it has tended 


to their abject want, we have here one who has 
scattered, and yet increased, while in addition 
to that she has the rich satisfaction of having 
aided one to prepare for the ministry, and thus 
done much in obedience to the parting com- 
mand of our dying Lord. Let those who have 
wealth, or even moderate means, who have only 
what may be cailed their “ bread,” do likewise, 
and see if the promise is not sure. Pious indi- 
gence will then be encouraged ;—the waste 
places of our own land, and the dark places of 
the pagan world will soon be made to rejoice 
through the instrumentality of those who go 
‘every where preaching the word.” S.E.L. 


GOING TO HBAVEN. 


To go to heaven when we die, seems to be 
the grand wish that we form to ourselves when- - 
ever we happen to fall into a serious mood of 
thinking, or begin to grow melancholy at the 


prospect of death. ‘To go to heaven—and then 


it would appear that nothing more was want- 
ing to complete our happiness. 

And yet there is one very simple question, 
that-it is quite surprising we never think of ask- 
ing, and that is. ‘What kind of a place we 
should find it if we went there?” That heaven 
is a scene of unded happiness and everlaat 
ing delight, there\is no doubt whatever, but 
should we find it_so, is quite another question. 
We know that a deaf man might be surrounded 
with the sweetest music and the most enchant- 
ing harmony, and to him it would be all dend 
silence, and a beautiful portrait of a lovely land- 
scape would be nothing but darkness to a blind 
man’s eye. at 

Now, is it not probable that to some men hea- 
ven would be a slate either of languor or of 
misery? Heaven is not a theatre that shifts 
the scene to suit itself to every foolish fancy, 
and every silly humour of the spectators. It 
has, indeed, its fulness of joy and its pleasures: 
for evermore; but the question is, have we the ‘ 
power and the relish to enjoy them? We will 
suppose for a moment, that our hope of going 
to heaven is, some way or other, fulfilled, and 
that (God knows how) we have passed the fear- 
ful account that we shall have to render—of 
sins committed, of duties neglected, of bless- 
ings abused, of time squandered away, we will 
suppose that we have.found our way into that 
heaven that is the object of our hopes, what have 
we to promise ourselves? We know at least 
what we shall find there; we know that “ na- 
ked as we come into this world, naked shall we 
go out of it;” that the body which held us and 
the earth together, is laid in the dust from which 
it was taken; and the bond that united us to this 
lower world is snapped, and the channel through 
which we communicated with it withdrawn, 
and this busy stage upon which our affections 
have been running to and fro, seeking rest and . 
finding none, is at once concealed from our view 
and becomes to us a dead blank. Alas! alas! 
what object shall we fasten upon to fill up the 
dreary vacancy which was once occupied by 
our busy pursuits and our dear pleasures upon 
earth? For the gold and the silver are gone, 
and the pipe, and the viol, and the tabret, have 
died away in silence. What can we seize 
upon to employ our minds, or to interest our 
hearts or to excite our desires, or to fill up our 
conversation? Alas! where is the buying and 


| selling, the bustle of business, or the enthu- 


siasm of enterprise that supplied us at once with 
our cares and our hopes? Where is the flowing 
goblet, and the wild and wanton merriment that 
used to set the table in a roar? Alas! alas! 
what shall we do for the delightful trifles by’ 

which we contrived, while we were upon the — 
earth, to get rid of them, and forget that it was 

rolling over our heads? What shall we do for 
those wild pursuits by which we made ourselves 

for a time mad and hunted eternity out of our 

minds? What shall we do for conversation; up- 

on what subjects shall we converse?: And then 

—to goon in this way for ever, and for ever. ° 
We cannot sit thus dreaming through eternity. 

If this be Heaven, would to God he had left us 

still upon our beloved earth! Wherefore have 
ye brought us out of Egypt, where we ate and 

drank, and were merry, and have left us here 

to perish in the wilderness? Better would it 

have been for us to have still our interchanges 

of hope and fear, of pleasure and pain, of repose 

and fatigue, of joy and sorrow, than to endure 

this dismal serenity—than to say in the morn- 

ing, **would God it were evening: and in the 

evening, would God it were morning.”—Rep. 

C. Wolfe. 


INFLUENCE OF A LITTLE BOOK ON A LITTLE BOY. 

A correspondent of the Boston, Recorder men- 
tions the following anecdote: In a letterto Dr. . 
Samuel Mather, son of Cotton Mather, dated 
passy, (in France,) Dr. Franklin says: “ Permit 
me to mention one little instance, which though 
it relates to myself, will not be quite uninterest- 
ing to you. When I was a boy, I met with a 
book, entitled, ‘Essays to do Good,” which 
think was written by your father. It had been 
so little regarded by its former possessor, that 
several leaves of it were torn out; but the remain- 
der gave me such a turn of thinking, as to have 
an influence on my conduct through life; for I 
have always set a greater value on the charac- 
ter of a doer of good, than any other kind of 
reputation; and if I have been, as you seem to 
think, a useful citizen, the public owes the ad- 
vantage of it to that book.” — | 

_______ 
A WARM HEART. 

‘‘T have a cold heart. I cannot pray!” But 
lask you, is not a warm heart a good gift? If 
it is so, then I add, it stands wriften, “If ye who 
are evil yet know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more will your Father 
bestow favour upon them who ask it.” It is a 
mistake, a dangerous error to suppose that man 
should pray only when his heart prompts. 
What shall one do, when his heart dies away, 
and incites him no more? ‘Knowest thou not, 
that the soul is stimulated to prayer by prayer 
itself. Hast thou never yet experienced that 
happy state, when the soul, grieving over its in- 
ward barrenness and coldness, casts itself down, 
and begins with frigid feeling to pray, and this 
very prayer transforms the heart of stone into 
one olf flesh, and thine affections begin to swell 
within thee and to pour themselves out more 
and more freely, and the words flow forth in 
richer and richer abundance, and thou canst 
find no end to them, and thou art overpowered, 
and criest aloud—* Yea verily, oh God, thou 
canst do superabundantly above all that we ask 
and think?” But you say—* Alas! my suppli- 
cation falls back again so cold and faint upon 
me. It seems as if | mocked God with my’ - 
prayer, full of words but without a soul.” Bro- 
ther, I ask you only one question: Do you 
hunger for the bread of life? Ef .you do, then 
certainly you do not mock yeuigglied with your 
supplication. Shall it be that yaw entreat long. 
ingly for bread, and are refused? Nay, nay, he 
in whose countenance we behold all that is pa- 
ternal, hath inquired, “ What «ghan is there 
among you, who if his son askfor bread will 
give him a stone?” Cry out in full thirst, 
“Bread, Father! I wish! Thou who givest 
éarthly bread to the young ravens, thy child 
longeth for the bread of the soul.” And do 
you think that to you alone, among all mortals, 
there would come a refusal?— Tholuck. 
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\ of Rev, Mr.*Lord’s Sermon preached before the 
__ Presbytery of Philadelphia, eighteen months ago, 
, and contained in the New York Evangelist of 


- expect, that many families in every Church in 


ke we will not be blamed by our readers for pre- 


The Pastor receives from his pedple $400 per 
“merit in this Church that in the New-school de- 


We do earnestly commend their case to somejof 


New York, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 


«the use of our readers until they can obtain the 


 fevre, who conceived the desire to reform the 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1842. 


Corr —The notice from 
Washington was not received until our paper 
was made up for press; an equivalent one, how- 
ever, was in type. : 


Mr. Lorp’s Seruon.—An ill natured review 


last week, is properly handled by S.D. The 
reviewer, misnamed Berean, is probably a Phil- 
adelphian, and had a Philadelphia object in this 
long delayed attack. 
Bequests.—As may be seen in an obituary 
notice in another column, Mr. Robert Smith, a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian church of 
Rushcreek, Fairfield county, Ohio, bequeathed 
$2000 to the Western Theological Seminary in 
Allegheny city; and $1000 each to the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions ; the Board of 
(Domestic) Missions ; and BoardSof Education. 
Boarp or Pustication.—A correspondent 
in the West says, “the books of our excellent 
Board of Publication are doing much for the 
. Church in the West.” We receive frequent in- 
cidental notices of a similar kind, in which the 
character of the publications, and the neat style 
@n which they are printed and bound, are com- 
mended. ‘Surely if pastors knew the advantage 
which would result to their people, from the 
liberal circulation of these books, they would 
exert themselves with a determination that every 
Presbyterian Church in the land should be sup- 
plied fully. The least that should be done, 
would be to have a complete set in every Con- 
gregation, and it ought not to be too much to 


: 


the older settlements, should be supplied with 
libraries for their own use. 

_ Asewe are entirely: disinterested in our wish 
to circulate the books of this Board, we willingly 
make our paper the vehicle of all proper re-. 
quests from feeble churches, to benevolent indi- 
viduals who may feel able to supply them. To/| 
our female readers we would suggest the pro- | 
priety of forming Book societies, each member 
paying a certain annual sum, for the purpose of 
purchasing libraries for weak, frontier Church- 
es. There are few methods in which their 
charities could be so directly, so cheaply, and 
so usefully applied. | 


More Lisraries Wantep.—We are sure 


senting the wants of destitute neighbourhoods ; 
our paper of to day contains several applications 
of the kind, which are all deserving of attentipn, 
and we have to add still‘one more. We have 
before us the history of a Church in Big Hollow, 
in the very bosom of the Catskill Mountains, 
New York, which has much interested our feel- 
ings. The-account is too long and minute for 
publication, but it is a little Church which under 
the present Pastor has greatly prospered in 
spiritual things, and which would be very thank- 
ful for a set of the publications of the Board. 


annum, and to raise this it requires a tax of more 
than three per cent on all the taxable property of 
the congregation. It is in our view a great 


fection it was the only Church in the whole 
Presbytery with which it was connected, which 


stood fast in the faith as held in our standards. 


our readers in the city of New York. 


New Cuurcu.—We are gratified to learn 
from the papers that the Wall Street Church, | 


Dr. Phillips have determined to leave their pre- 
sent location and build a new house of worship 
in the upper part of the city. | 
PrerocaTive.—Bishop Doane styles himself, 


we see, Bishop‘of New Jersey. Now we had | 
supposed he was only Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of New Jersey. 


Wituram Faret.—D’Aubigné, in the third 
volume of his history of the Reformation, fur- 
nishes a portrait of the eminent Farel, of which 
we will endéavour to present a brief sketch for 


volume themselves. 

Farel was born in 1489. His parents were 
credulous and superstitious adherents to’popery, 
and he from the earliest youth was inspired 
with profound veneration for all the rites and 
customs of a corrupt church. When but seven 
years old, he was carried on a pilgrimage to 
a holy place where he was told he would see a 
cross made of the very wood of the cross on 
which Christ was crucified. Thus initiated, his 
whole soul became absorbed in the pursuit, and 
he eagerly sought every place where a pretend- 
‘ed miracle was wrought, or which from its re- 
puted sanctity demanded a devout pilgrimage. 
Possessed of a remarkable mind, he thirsted for 
knowledge, and much to the chagrin of his pa- 
rents, begged that he might devote himself to 
study. His father thought that a young noble | 
should know nothing but: his rosary and his 
sword, After acquiring all the knowledge 
which was accessible in his own province, he 
repaired to Paris, the fame of whose university 
had resobnded through the world, Among the 
learned who at that time adorned the metropolis, 
was a man whose eloquence and.erudition pos- 
sessed an indescribable charm. This was Le- 


barbarous system of education then prevalent, 
and who especially abandoning the scholastic 
theology, intr8duced the study of the holy 
Scriptures. °Still with child-like simplicity, he 
submitted to the ordinances of the church, and 
was engrossed in the prévailing superstitions. 
Farel saw in*this man a congenial spirit, and 
closely attached himself to him, and it became 
his delight to listen to his instructions, and 
kneel with him at the same shrine. Often did 
they engage together in adorning with flowers 
the image of the Virgin, and join in their pray- 
ers at her shrine, So completely at this time 
_ was Farel under the influence of delusion, that, 


pope’s own heart, they could have sunk no 
deeper.” His mind was, however, not sgatis- 
fied;-he resorted to every study in vain; he 
turned from one broken cistern to another, with 
a thirst unrelieved. At length he recollected 
that the pope had allowed the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments. to be called the 
“© Holy Bible,” and he commenced their peru- 
sal; but so great was his delusion, that he 
would shrink from the Bible when it appeared 
to conflict with popish practices, and would say, 
*‘ [ must hold to the interpretation of the church, 
or rather, of the pope.” Being at length repro- 
ved by a doctor, for reading the Bible, he laid it 
aside. He became more enslaved by his su- 
perstitions, and became deeply interested in the 
severities of monastic discipline. The light, 
however, now began to dawn. Lefevre had 
caught a glimpse of it, and communicated it to 
his pupil. 
and printing the legends of the saints and mar- 
tyrs, that light shone in upon his soul, and con- 
vinced him of the puerilities of such supersti- 


turned affectionately to the Holy Scriptures. 
His knowledge grew apace, and in the very bo- 
som of the Sarbonne, he proclaimed the vital 
and anti-popish doctrine that “ it is God alone 
who by his grace justifies unto eternal life.” 
‘“« They who are saved,” said he, “are saved by 
the electing grace and will of God, not by their 
own will, Our election, ovr will, our working 
is all in yain; the alone election of God is all 
powerful.” Farel listened with eagerness ; his 
objections were removed; his difficulties van- 
ished; he had found the bread of life, and he 
fed upon it by faith, | 
Farel adhered more tenaciously to the doc- 
trineof the invocation of the saints than any of 


length weaned from this by the energetic teach- 
ing of Lefevre; “our religion has only one 
foundation, one object, one head, Jesus Christ, 
blessed for ever! he hath trodden the wine press 
alone, Let ys pot then take the name of Paul, 
or Apollos, or of Peter. The cross of Christ 
alone opens heaven, and shuts the gate of hell.” 
“From that moment,” says Farel, “ the papacy 

was dethroned from my mind. I began to ab- 

hor it as devilish, and the holy word of God held 

the supreme place in my heart.” He beauti- 

fully describes the change wrought in his mind 

and heart in the following words: ‘“ Nowevery 

thing appears to me to wear a different aspéct. 

Scripture is elucidated, prophecy is opened, and 
the Epistles carry wonderful light into my soul. 

A voice before unknown, the voice of Christ, 

my Shepherd, and my Teacher, speaks to me 

with power.” He was unremitting in his study 

of the Holy Scriptures in the originals, and al- 

though he still resorted to the churches of the 

Establishment, yet when the ‘heard the chaunt- 

ings and responses, and saw the people surround- 

ing some altar, or image, he would exclaim, 

‘Thou alone art God. ‘Thou alone art wise. 

Thou alone art good. Nothing should'be taken 

away, nothing should be added to thy holy law, 

for thou only art the Lord, and jit is Thou alone 

who claimest and hast a right to our obedi- 

ence.” As his biographer says, “ Farel was 

the pioneer of the Reformation in Switzerland, 

and in France. He threw himself into the 
wood, and with his axe cleared a passage through 

a forest of abuses.” : 


Srrrit oF THE 19TH Century.—The March 

number of this Periodical has appeared, and 

contains nine articles. A notice of Merle D’Au-| 
bignés History of the Reformation; Molinism 

No. 14; Reading no preaching; the funeral of 
the Mass; Unity of the Church; Robert Wick- 

liffe and his calumnies; Notices of the late Rev. 

John H. Redington; Remonstrance to the Mary- 

land Legislature on the petition of the Slave 

Holder’s Convention; King’s inquiry in refer- 

ence to the Primitive Church. The Remon- 

strance written by Dr. Breckinridge, is bold, 

forcible and seasonable ; the other articles have 

fair claim to attention. 


Puan or SatvaTion.—We are informed by 
the New York Evangelist, that this volume 
which displays very substantial talent, and 
which, in our judgment, is calculated to be use- 
ful, especially to persons of the same class of 
mind with the author, is the production of the 
Rev. James B. Walker, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Lrrurey.—Our correspondent, L. C. will 
find his article on the Liturgy, copied in the 
New York Churchman of February 26th, with 
an editorial accompaniment. 


Girarp CoLLecE.—A committee from the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania is now in session 
in Philadelphia, inquiring into the mode in which 
the Girard funds have been appropriated, par- 
ticularly in relation to the college. It would 
appear from the examination of witnesses that 
the City Councils have not adhered to the terms 
of Mr. Girard’s will, inasmuch as they have 
erected a building of sumptuous and magnifi- 
cent architecture, instead of an unsightly and 
clumsy block, such as the will seemed to call | 
for. Mr. Girard knew nothing of the fine arts, 
and we, with multitudes of others, should have 
been exceedingly sorry to have seen in Phila- 
delphia a specimen of his architecture on a 
grand scale. What may be the result of the 
present investigation we know not—certainly, 
we think, no good. The project of the College 
was, in our judgment, from the very first, im- 
practicable and absurd. Enlightened benevo- 
lence would have taught the donor to appropri- 
ate his millions to colleges already existing, or 
to the purposes of general education, by which 
they would have been at once usefully employ- 
ed; -but instead of this he must perpetuate his 
name by founding a College, which should bear 
his name, and which should be a monument of 
his infidelity, and of his contracted views of 
education. Besides, the institution has been a 
foot-ball to be bandied about by the two great 
political parties, who have a regular game of it 
on every election day. More than ten years 
have elapsed, and not only is the College not 
half built, but some of Mr. Girard’s millions 
have melted away into thin air, and we much 
doubt whether the blessing of God will attend 
' what is left. We should be sorry to see the 


as he afterwards acknowledged, “ Satan had 


| lodged the pope and popery, and all that is oft splendid Grecian temple torn down, or arrested 


| himself, so deeply in my heart, that even in the 


It was while Lefevre was collecting | ° 


tions, and abandoning the wretched fables, he| 


the rest of the popish errors, but he was at |. 


| views of that event! 


in its progress, and if we had a vote in a 
matter, we would finish it and then convert it 
into a noble Academy*of the Natural Sciences, 


An to se Remepiep.—Our correspon- 
dent A. B. in the last number of the Presbytert- 
an, states it to be a fact that the names of cler- 
gymen are to be found in the statistical tables of 
the minutes of the General Assembly, who are 
settled in Congregational Churches in New 
England, and are members of Associations 
there. The same fact is stated in the New 
England Puritan. As we have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of our correspondent, and 
as the evil should be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible, we should feel much obliged for a complete 
list of the cases referred to, that we may pub- 
lish it for the information of the Presbyteries 
concerned. The information should be obtain- 
ed before the meeting of the General Assembly. 


A Sap Casr.—The Editor of the Banner of 
the Cross publishes the following extract from a 
letter from the West, with appropriate reflec- 
tions: 

“Mr. has called upon me; he appears 
to be a truly holy man, and deeply anxious for 
the salvation of souls, but I never saw 60 litile 
adherence to our beautiful forms, hardly twenty- 
five persons in the congregation kneeling; they 

call maintain a sitting posture excepting during 
singing, even to receive the blessing. ‘The les- 
sons are read, but the Epistle and Gospel, and 

ante-communion service are omitted. I have 

had a long conversation with one of the Vestry, 

he mourns over it and wishes for a reformation. 

I should fear, in the event of Mr. ’s leaving 

they- would go over to the Presbytefians, since 

they have had difficulties with other Pastors, 

even about wearing the surplice. Mr. only 

administers the communion every three months, 

excepting Christmas and Easter.” 

_ What a dreadful alternative! Reformation or 


Presbyterianism ! 


GuTzLaFF THE Miss1onaRy.—A_ leading 
journal in the Baptist denominotion, has the fol- 
lowing paragraph relating to this good, but in- 
discreet missionary : ; 

‘It has been known for many years to those 
‘conversant with foreign missionary operations, 
that Mr. Gutzlaff’s statements of his successful 
labours among the heathen were not always 
corroborated by the testimony of others, and 
that a general distrust had been created among 
his coadjutors by his glowing and over-painted 
accounts of the progress of the gospel. Such 
views have at length found their aay into the 
public prints both in England and in this coun- 
try. It is not designed to impeach the veracity 
of this truly zealous and devoted man, but to 
guard the public against implicit confidence in 
views and statements expressed by him which 
result from an over-sanguine temperament, 
united to great eagerness to arouse the exer- 
tions of Christians in behalf of missions.” © 


Deatu.—The Watchman of the South men- 
tions the decease of the Rev. John Kirkpatrick, 
of Cumberland county, Virginia, on the 18th of 


February last: 

‘He died without a struggle. A few days 
before his death having arranged his worldly 
matters, he called his friends to his bedside and 
said, ‘And now my dear friends and brethren, 
if it be the will of God to take me hence, | die 
in great peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and with all of my fellow men. 
It-has always been my end arid aim to spend 
and be spent in the service of my Master: and 
if at any time I have been otherwise than at 
peace with any of those with whom God has 
made me a fellow actor for a little while here 
below, I pray God most earnestly, to forgive 
them, and to forgive me for the evil that 
has been in it. I do not yet fully realize 
what it is to have passed through the dark 
valley and shadow of death, but hitherto 
and thus far hath the Lord brought me and 
sustained me; and I firmly trust that through 
the superabounding grace of God in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I shall be borne safely through, 
and shall come off conqueror, and more than 
conqueror under the banner of the Great Cap- 
tain of my salvation; and when I reach the 
other side of Jordan, I shall join in raising high 
the song of triumph and of praise to Him who| 
redeemed me, to Him who hath loved us, and 
given himself for us; and oh! may no tongue 
be wanting that is meet to swell that song high 
and sweet in the triumphs of victory.’ 

On one occasion, speaking of the comforts of 
religion, he said—‘ They are as calm as Hea- 
ven, and as permanent as immortality.’ 

‘An hour or two before he died, he seemed 
for a few moments to engage in earnest prayer 
to God; and when he had prayed, he clasped 
his hands together, and exclaimed— Thanks 
be to God, I have obtained the victory through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ These 
were his last words.” : 


A Conrrast.—A believer denies himself the 
sinful pleasures of earth, an unbeliever indulges 
in them as constituting the happiness of his life ; 
the maxim of the one is “deny thyself and 
take up thy cross,” the maxim of the other is, 
‘“‘ eat, drink, and be merry ;” both are alike ap- 
pointed to death, but how different are their 
The unbeliever regards 
it with chilled feeling ; it has a repulsive aspect ; 
it is an object of dread, and death and its con- 
sequences are shrouded in impenetratle gloom. 
He cannot imagine that it can be desirable to 
any but the extremely miserable, who accept it 
as a sad alternative,as perhaps preferable to 
their present woes ; nor.can he conceive that 
there are any pleasures beyond death which are 
comparable with those which he now enjoys. 


-The event which takes away his carnal joys, 


he regards as putting-an end to all conceivable 
joy, and therefore death to him is truly the 
king of terrors, Not’so the believer. Thelife 
that now is, he regards as only an imperfect ex- 
hibition of that life which is yet to be revealed, 
the mere sickly infancy of a glorious and vig- 
orous manhood to which he is yet to attain; 
and so far from death finishing his pleasures, he 
knows that it will put an end only to his mise- 
ries, and introduce him to joys unspeakable and 
full of glory. Ignorant as the unbeliever may 
be of it, the believer is assured, that that God 
who has made us susceptible of enjoyments 
here, while encumbered with a frail body, can 
in a purer world, make us susceptible of infinite- 
ly higher enjoyments. Oh how inconceivable 
must be the pleasures which are drawn from an 
infinite, an inexhaustible, a supremely good 
source ! 


EcciEstasTicaL.—On 
February, the Presbytery of West Jersey met 
in the Church at Deerfield, to dissolve the pasto- 
ral relation of the Rev. Benjamin Tyler, Jr. 
with that Congregation. Mr. Tyler resigns his 
pastoral charge in consequence of long contin- 
uedill health. Mr. Tyler’s address in future will 


be Greenwich, Cumberland county, New Jersey. 


 BECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


represented, inevitably results. 


Thursday, the 10th of| 


History or tHe. Great Rerormation of the Sixteenth 
Century in Germany, Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigneé. Vol. 3d. New York, 1842. Robert Car- 
ter. 12mo. pp. 504. | 


We have looked with eagerness for the appearance of 


these volumes, and the intense interest imparted by the 
authur to transactions which have been treated by so many 
others, is not diminished at all in this third volume of the 
series. We cannot pretend to enumerate the subjects 
which are brought under review, and which are treated 
in so fresh and original a manner, but we think the last 
chapter which exhibits the Reformation in France, will 


lumes at a time, when the papal controversy will in all 
probability be revived with much force, is opportune ; and 
may they awaken anew the spirit of the Reformation! 
We recommend these volumes cordially; we promise to 
the reader not only a vast fund of instruction, but enter- 
tainment; he will find them to contain not only the gra- 
vity of history, but a style and mode of arrangement 
which increase the facility of perusal. ‘ 


I am Learninc to Reap. American Sunday School 
Union, 1842; 18mo. pp. 89. ‘ 

This is an attractive book for children. It is full of 
plates with simple and appropriate explanations. ‘The 
plates are executed in good style. 

Tue Law or Gop with Respect To Murper: a Ser- 
mon preached in the Second Presbyterian owe Phi- 
ladelphia, on the 23d January, 1842. By Cornelius-C, 
Cuyler, D.D., Pastor of said chfirch. Vos 
This sermon was occasioned by the recent attempts 

before the Pennsylvania and New York Legislatuygs, to 
procure the abolition of capital punishment for murder. 
The author enters into the subject with zeal, aware that 
the repeal of existing laws on the subject would be in 
contravention of the divine law which requires that 
“whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be 
shed.” This is the text of the sermon, and the author 
examines the nature and design of the divine law, and 
then clearly proves its perpetual obligation. ‘The sermon 
is well adapted to neutralize the sickly sensibility of pre- 
tended philanthropists, who show more sympathy for the 
bloody murderer than his innocent victim. We shall en- 
deavour to give an extract in our: next. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARACTER OF ADAM. 


Mr. Editor—My attention has just been di- 
rected, by a friend, to an article in the last 
number of the New York Evangelist, in which 
an anonymous writer assails with some asperi- 
ty, the Rev. Mr. Lord of this city. The cause 
of. offence, is a sermon preached by Mr. Lord 
some time since, before the Presbytery of Phil- 
adelphia, which was published at the time in 
the Presbyterian, and subsequently in the form 
of a tract by the Board of Publication. May 1 
be allowed space in your paper, fora few re- 
marks on this good natured production. 

As to the circumstance of Mr. Lord’s being 
‘a young nfan,” by which this writer seems to 
be specially affected, it is indeed undeniable, but 
then, if is so common a crime, that it is scarcely 
worthy. of a generous foe, to insist upon it with 
such frequency and emphasis; besides which, 


| life thereupon with our first parents, and all their 


be read with peculiar zest. The appearance of these vo- | 


an 


posterity in them, they did wilfully break the 
covenant, in eating the forbidden fruit. | 

* By this sin, (i. e. eating the forbidden fruit, ) 
they, and we in them, fell from original right- 
eousiiess, and communion with God, and so be- 
came dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body. 

‘* They being the root, and by God’s appoint- 
ment, standing in the room and stead of all man- 
kind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and cor- 
rupted nature conveyed to all their posterity 

descending from them by ordinary generation.” 
* In 1708 this identical Confession was formal- 
ly approved and unanimously adopted by the 
--ehurches of Connecticut assembled at Saybrook, 
and to the-present time, it is the only public and 
authorized standard of these churches. If I do 
not mistake, the Professor of ‘Theology in Yale 
College, is required to subscribe to it, before he 


can enter upon the duties of his office. 


‘The faith, then,.of New England, learned 
from the public Confession of the churches, un- 
deniably embraces the very doctrine of repre- 
sentation and imputation, which the writer in the 
Evangelist, affects to regard as a novelty. ‘I'he 
language of the Confession is plaiii, it is scarcely 
capable of perversion. 

But Edwards and Smalley, &c. according to 
this writer, are against the doctrine. With re- 
gard to Edwards I beg leave to say, this is an 
utter mistake. Has he ever read Edwards? I 
ask the question seriously. Does he know that 
the most elaborate portion of that great man’s 
profound treatise on Original Sin, is devoted to 
the illustration and vindication of this very doc- 


, trine?, Why then his attempt to make upon his 


readers the impression that Edwards disbelieved 
it. With equal fairness and truth, he might have 
cited Mr. Lord himself against the doctrine of 
his own sermon, as to have cited Edwards 
against it. At another time, if it shall be neces- 
sary, I will show the opinions of Edwards on 
this subject in his own language. | 
Before, however, leaving Edwards, Jet us look 
at the quotation made from him by this writer, 
in proof that he did not hold to the imputation 
of the sin of Adam. ‘Therefore Iam humbly 
of opinion, that if any supposed the children of 
Adain to come into the world with a double guilt, 
one the guilt.of Adam’s sin, another the guilt 
arising from their having a corrupt heart, they 
have not so well conceived of the matter.” 
Very well: and what then? Does Mr. Lord 


word. But let me add the immediately succeed- 
ing lines which ** Berean”’ ingenuously no doubt, 
omitted. ‘The guilt a man has upon his soul 
at first existence, is one and simple, viz. the 
guilt of the original apostasy; the guilt of the 
sin by which the species first rebelled against 
God. ‘This, and the guilt arising from the de- 
praved disposition of the heart, are not to be 
looked upon as fwo things, distinctly imputed 


itis well known .to Mr. Lord’s friends, that 
he is daily getting the better of it. It is some- 
what surprising though that a sermon from so 
** young” aman, should make so deep an im- 
pression, as it appears to have made. on the 
writer of the article in question. It has remain- 
ed fixed, | will not say rankling, in his memory, 
for nearly a year and a half, longer by far than 
most sermons have the honour of being remem- 
bered. | 

The subject of Mr. Lord’s discourse, as stated 
by himself is this: 

He The representative character of Adam; 
an 

If. The consequent imputation of his sin to 
his race.” In the assertion of his assailant it is 
this; . 


hell, by sole the sin of Adam alone!” 
On this, I have only. to remark ‘that it is 
sometimes far easier by an artful and distorted 


statement, with the help of italics and exclama-| 


tion points, to exciteyhe ‘odium theologicum,’’} 
than it is to show the unsoundness of an argu- 
ment. ora doctrine. Such artifices however, 
are commonly understood to indicate, either the 
weakness of a cause, or of the man, who main- 
tains it. 
In reading the article in the Evangelist, one 
cannot but be struck with the circumstance that 
though the writer signs himself ‘* Berean,” i. e. 
a student of the Scriptures, theré>is not the 
slightest reference to their authority throughout 
it; while on the other hand, the sermon which 
has so awakened his ire, appeals to no other au- 
thority than theirs, except that of visible and 
melancholy facts. The argument in it for the 
representative character of Adam, is based ex- 
clusively on the Scriptures. ‘That established, 
the imputation of his sin to those whom he 
Facts continu- 
ally occurring under the government of God, 
immovably sustain the conclusion. Scripture 
and facts constitute the entire texture of the ser- 
mon. ‘These ‘ Berean” prudently lets alone. 
The statements of the Holy Spirit, and the testi- 
mony of God in his moral government, are 
irrelevant to his purpose. Let him, exempli- 
fying his professed character, show that these 
de not sanction the doctrine of the sermon, and 
he will have performed a service, which has 
baffled many a hearty attempt, and remains yet 
to be done. Undoubtedly too, should he suc- 
ceed in this, Mr. Lord, and those with whom 
he agrees in holding the obnoxious doctrine, 
would at once renounce it. For while we of the 
Old-school, Mr. Editor, are anxious to paydue 
deference to the many and nice ‘ philosophical 
theories” of our bretheren, we are constrained 
to pay a higher deference to palpable facts. 
And though we revere the opinions of great and 
good men, we confess it, we more revere the 
instructions of the Bible. : 

But if ** Berean” wisely avoids an appeal to! 
this authority, still he appeals to authority. Ed- 
wards, Smalley, Dwight{ Woods, and Harvey, 
men whom | venerate, are all made to bear tes- 
timony against the doctrine of the sermon. It 
is certainly observable, in this connexion, that 
a writer in a professedly Presbyterian paper, 
probably himself a Presbyterian, assailing the 
sermon of a Presbyterian, preached by Presby- 
terial appointment, should resort exclusively, on 
a point of doctrine, to the divines of Congrega- 
tional New England. Have we no venerated 
names in our own beloved Church? No Wither- 
spoon, nor Dickinson, nor Davies, nor Mason, 
nor Green, nor Alexander? Have we no ac- 
knowledged standards of faith? Indeed, I love 
New England, with the affection and enthusiasm 
of ason. I loveher ministers. And if many of 
them have sadly swerved from the pure faith of 
their fathers, not so have they all. I have the 
pleasure of knowing that some of the ablest 
among them still love-and maintain the ancient 
faith;. and many a voice of strong approval of 
Mr. Lord’s sermon has come to me from New 
England. But why, in this case, should the 
appeal be made exclusively there? Since how- 
ever it is, there let us go. 7 : 

‘he proper source of evidence respecting the 
faith of bodies, either of Churches or men, is 
their public and authorized standards. ‘It was 
once an unrighteous and injurious aspersion,”’ 
says Cotton Mather, ‘“‘cast upon the Churches 
of New England, that the world knew not their 
principles, whereas they took all the occasions 
imaginable to make all the world know, that in 
the doctrinal part of religion, they have agreed 
entirely with the Reformed Churches of Europe.” 
As early as 1648, a Synod at Cambridge unani- 
mously adopted the Westminster Confession as 
the standard of faith of the churches. In a more 
formal manner, in 1680, a Synod at Boston re- 

wed their adoption of the same confession, hav- 
ing made in it some slight variations in confor- 
mity with that of Savoy. Mather says of this, 
that it was established “as the faith of New 
England. ’*Tis composed of things,” he adds, 
quoting the Greek of Chrysostom, ** clearer than 
the beams of the sun.”’ In this symbol of faith, 
which remains to this day unrepealed, it is thus 
taughtwespecting the federal character of Adam 


** The whole world absolutely condemned to}: 


and charged upon men in the sight of God. In- 
deed the guilt that arises from the corruption of 
the heart, as it remains a confirmed principle, 
and appears in its consequent operations, is a 
distinct and additional guilt., But the guilt 
arising from the first existing of a depraved dis- 
position in Adam's posterity, is noé distinct from 
their guilt of Adam’s first sin.”’ . 

But ‘‘ Berean” adduces another brief para- 
graph from Edwards; and certainly he must 
have had an exceedingly low appreciation of 
the discernment of his readers, in making such a 
-quotation for the purpose for which he did. Be- 
hold it. : 

‘‘ Therefore the sin of the apostasy is theirs, 
not merely because God imputes it to them, but 
it is truly and properly theirs, and on that ground 
God imputes it to them.” - | 

Mark this; the sin of the apostasy truly and 
properly theirs! But how truly and properly 
theirs? Why, as Edwards, in the immediately 
preceding connexion, as well as ‘through his 
whole treatise, maintains, truly and properly 
theirs, because Adam in the apostasy was truly 
and properly their representative. His act, for 
this reason, was truly and properly their act, and 
so God reckons it. In other words, imputation 
proceeds upon a frue, legal basis. ‘I'he precise 
doctrine of Mr. Lord’s sermon. 3 

But I am extending these remarks beyond my 
original design. I may resume them at another 
time, if leisure permits. [I should be happy to 
present the views of Edwards and Bellamy, the 
two great dixines of New England, on this sub- 
ject. In the meantime, if ‘* Berean’’ wishes to 
remain undisturbed in his rejection of the vital 
doctrine of imputation, in either or both its parts, 
I would respectfully counsel him scrupulously to 
avoid the writings of the fathers, and the autho- 
rized Confessions of the Churches of New Eng- 
land. S. D. 


the Pregbyterian. 
MILTON AND PRESBYTERY™ | 
Mr. Editor.—You have lately been furnish- 
ing your readers with the opinions of Milton on 
relacy. It would be but fair to spread before 
them, his sentiments on Presbyterianism, and I 
trust, therefore, that you will have no difficulty 
in giving place to a single line, taken from a 
short poem by the same illustrious hand; enti- 
tled *‘On the new forcers’of conscience under 
the Long Parliament.” 
_ “ New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 
X. 
We should certainly be churlish to reject so 
polite a note from an Episcopal friend, as we 
surmise. Milton we never claimed as a Pres- 
byterian; he was too loose in his notions of In- 
dependency to like the strict rule of Presbytery ; 
nay, we will go further and admit that he had 
ground to complain of the Presbyterians of his 
time, who had got a little spice of intolerance 
from their prelatical neighbours; but after all, 
his strong arguments against prelacy are not 
to be neutralized or counterpoised by a sarcas- 
tic ode against Presbyterians. 


Forthe Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF MICHIGAN. 


_ Mr. Editor—At a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Michigan on the Ist of February, 1842, it 
was resolved, that the following Narrative of 
the State of Religion within our bounds, be 
committed to Rev. J. A. Clayton, Elder Robert 


terian. 

Attest, W. C. Knirrin, Stated Clerk. 

“The Presbytery of Michigan was organi- 
zed in May, 1840, with three ministers, and 
four churches. Since that time, our cause has 
been silently but steadily progressing. We have 
now five ministers, seven churches, one licen- 
tiate, and one candidate. One of our ministers 
recently received, is from the Toronto Presby- 
tery, Canada, and another from the New- 
school Presbytery of Washtenaw, in this State. 
The Presbytery to which he belonged was car- 
ried off from the Assembly by the secession of 
the Synod of this State—but he has ever ad- 
hered in his own mind, both in doctrine and 
feeling to the Assembly, as the Church of his 
choice. ‘Two of our churches are new organ- 
izations, the others have left the New-school 
connection, because they could not countenance 
their errors and disorders, and because they 
could only look upon them as seceders from 
the Church whose tnion and peace they had 
covenanted to promote. ‘The Presbytery re- 
joices in these tokens for good with which our 
covenant God has seen fit to favour us. _ Espe- 
cially in a land where every outward circum- 
stance appeared discouraging. We trust that 
these are but the first earnests of the effects of 
that leaven of Divine truth, which faithfully 
preached and sustained, must ultimately leaven 
the whole lump. We believe this because of 
our success: in our immediate vicinity. Five 
of our churches are in towns immediately ad- 


and the imputation of his sin. 


‘God having made a covenant of works and 


joining eachother. ‘The ministers of our body 


| bath are well attended. 


say any thing about double guilt?’”? 


Purdy,and W.C. Kniffin, tocorrect and prepare it | 
for publication, and forward it to the Presby- | 


have been confined to their immediate charges. 
We have not been able to obtain, or give, as yet 
a month to the business of exploring the field 
around us. Yet we hear almost daily of a spi- 
rit of inquiry abroad, and dissatisfaction with 
the doctrines to which many are compelled to 
listen if they remain in their present ecclesias- 
tical connection. We fully believe that could 
we be assisted with a few additional labourers 
who would preach the doctrines of our Church 
without compromise, that our borders might be 
greatly extended’ within a single year. Who 
will go for us ? 

* ‘The ministers of this body have been encou- 


to make, in finding every where the friends of 
sound doctrine. Many in our State, who have 
never yet connected themselves with any church, 
and spend their Sabbaths in reading, and cate- 
chising their children, because they will not sus- 
tain error, we believe would contribute to the 
extent of their ability, could they again sit un- 
der the droppings of their father’s sanctuary. 

“The state of religion in our churches is 
not in all respects what we could desire. We 
have no evidegces of any general indications of 
revivals. We would call upon ourselves and 
our churches; to search for the causes of this 
declension—and would most earnestly incul- 
cate renewed self-examination, humiliation, 
and prayer, as the means of God’s appoint- 
ment—and in the faithful use of which, we be- 
lieve that the seed of Jacob does not seek his 
face in vain... But we can point the churches 
only to Him with whom is the residue of the 
Spirit, and not to those merely human applian- 
ces which endeavour to supersede the necessity 
of His divine agency. 

““ We have, however, still cause of rejoicing 
that God is not altogether leaving us without a 
witness. Most of our churches have had some 
accessions during the year, both by certificate 
and examination. Our meetings on the Sab- 
There is avery happy 
‘union among the members, both of churches 
and Presbytery. 
distrust and contention is past, and is succeed- 
ed only by confidence, union, and peace. There 
is an inereasing love for truth as taught in our 
standards. We believé our churches univer- 
sally consider this as their necessary spiritual 
food, and will be*satisfied with no adulterated 
admixtures. B.ble classes, Sabbath schools, 
Catechetical instruction, and the Monthly’ Con- 
cert, and efforts for the Bible and Missionary 
Societies, are receiving a considerable propor- 
tion of attention. Yet Presbytery earnestly de- 
sire to see 4 more systematic organization for 
the purposes of general benevolence. We are 
aware that most of our churches can barely. 
sustain among themselves the institutions of 
the gospel, and some of them only a portion of 
the time. But we believe that God does not 
despise even the two mites when according to 
our ability, and an expression of-regard to his 
blessed cause. Presbytery have heard with 
much pleasure of the self-denying efforts of the 
church of Bruce, in our connexion. Twenty- 
two church members living mostly on the pro- 
duce of their farms, and most of them still in 
their log-houses, contribute about five hundred 
dollars to sustain their minister. We are satis- 
fied that a general diffusion of the same spirit 
would relieve immensely the funds of our Mis- 
sionary Board, and do much to enlarge in still 
remoter districts, the streams that make glad 
the city of our God, while as individuals we 
should experience in our souls the truth that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. The 
Sabbath is observed, so far as Presbytery is in- 
formed, with a good degree of strictness by all 
our’ churches, amid the wide and! painful de- 
secration of this holy day by the world with- 
out. Our churches are usually favourable to 
the ‘Temperance society, upon the principle of 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks, and we 
would gladly have all our members adopt its 
principles, and do what we can to extend its 
influence in our community. But while we say 
this, we solemnly protest against the invasion 
of the Church of God as an institution of His, 
and His only, by temperance men, either within 
or without the Church, in their attempts to dic- 
tate to us as to terms of communion, or in their 
interference with the cup of the Lord at his 
table.” 

In behalf of Presbytery. 
J. A. ChayTon, 
RoBEerT Purpy, 


Committee. 
Wm. C. KNIFFIN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PLEA FOR GILEAD CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor—We have often been pleased at 
the Christian benevolence manifested by many 
individuals and churches in the east, in contri- 
buting to purchase libraries of the Board of Pub- 
lication for feeble churches in the west. Their 
benevolence to others, has encouraged us to ap- 
ply for help for one which we think can be 
shown to be as needy as. those which have 
received it. The Gilead Presbyterian church, 
in behalf of which we are interceding, is in Jef- 
ferson county, Illinois. It has only been sf. 
plied by occasional preaching from Missionaries, 
as they passed through the country, until a lit- 
tle more than a year ago, when I came here, 
except occasionally supplied by brother Rea- 
soner, who lived among them for near four 
years, but was unable to preach regularly on 
account of the church not feeling able to sup- 
port him; and even yet they are unable to raise 
more than one hundred dollars for the support 
of the gospel among them. But if assisted, and 
encouraged, with the blessing of Providence, we 
hope that this may not be the least among the 
churches of Christ in the west. 
believing that a library would be useful here is, 
that we have more reading ehildren and youth 
in this congregation than any other of the same 
size with which I am acquainted, and I| have 
had considerable acquaintance with most of the 
Old-school churches in this State, and also in 
lowa territory. 

Are we not among the needy? Let the be- 
nevolence of sorne of our good eastern friends 
answer. And let’ them remember that he that 
hath pity on the poor ‘and lendeth to the Lord 
he will repay him again. ‘A. Ewrne. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ONE MORE LIBRARY WANTED. 

Mr. Editor.—I have noticed, with great plea- 
sure the promptness, with which your modest 
appeals have been met, in procuring libraries 
for weak Churches. Allow me to beg of you 
the favour to call the attention of your benevo- 
lent readers, once more, to the application from 
a student in Marion College, Missouri, for a set 
of the books of the Board of Publication for the 
use of the College. 1 am sure that there could 
not be a stronger claim put in, in behalf of any 
other place in the land. Missouri is the battle- 
field, to which the opponents of sound evangeli- 
cal truth in general, and of the pure doctrines 
and order of Presbyterianism in particular, are 
marching their motley, but combined and vigour- 
ous forces, and pitching their camp. They 
have selected it as the head quarters of their 
destined empire in the “ far West.” Their plans 
are wisely laid and rapidly maturing, for seiz- 
ing upon the strong holds of that young but 
gigantic state; And, (we speak advisedly) no- 
thing but firm and efficient measures on the 
part of our Church and the doctrines she main- 
tains, can preserve to her the influence which 
she now holds. Marion College is the foun- 
tain of most of the streams of: influence which 
are to determine the future character of that 
rising population. ‘The importance of that in- 


ery of the ministry of Missouri. <A revival of 
religion of great power has lately passed over 
it, which in the langu ge of its President, * will 
‘make ministers.” What sort of ministers, is 
perhaps, in a good degree, to be decided, by the 
‘cheivectie of the truth with which they shall be 


raged in the few visits we have been permitted | 


We:trust that the season of |" 


One reason for 


stitution is greatly overlooked. It is the nurs-. 


fed. An Angel of mercy has come down and 
troubled the waters in that fountain, and given 
them living properties. Now is the time to 
cast in the salt—4t will not say of Presbyterian- 
ism, nor yet of Calvinism, but of pure Scrip- 
ture truth, in order that the life which they im- 
part, may be free from any taint of those old 
diseases, which are hereditary, too often, in our 
depraved nature, even after it has been quick 
ened by divine grace. Now | know of no 
means so effectual to this end, as to throw into 
that institution, where they shall be, not forced | 


|upon the students, but accessible to those who 


may desire it—a set of your books, who would 
bless, not one poor minister, but many :—not 
one weak Church, but all that region!! 
M. B. H. 
For the Presbytenan. 


PROOFS OF A CONSPIRACY. 


A late semi-editorial in the New York Ob- 
server finds proofs of a conspiracy, widely 
spread to demolish public confidence in Proles- 
sor Stuart. The proof is that three papers in | 
different cities contained similar remarks on 
Stuart’s late attempt to prove that the opponents 
of New Divinity are afraid of having young men | 
study the German language. Now we have © 
equally strong proofs of a conspiracy to over- 
throw the doctrine of Original Sin. Professor — 
Stuart and Professor Norton, the Unitarian, have 
published to the world that the subject ought to_ 
be examined anew as if the truth were not vet 
in the possession of the Church. ‘The Chris- 
tian Unitarian Register uses nearly identi- 
-cal words with a New-school writer in Western 
New York, in a defence of Constitutional Pres- — 
byterians, when speaking of Boardman on 
Original Sin. The paragraph bristles with in- 
lerjections when they pen the words that one 
man is punished for the sin of another. And 
now the Organ of New Haven theology, joins 
the hue andcry. Surely “Syria is confederate 
with Ephraim.” !!! ewe 

For the Presbyterian. 


O’CONNELL IN CHURCH. 


As Lord Mayor of Dublin, this individual 
lately attended service in the Romish Metropol- 
itan Church in that city, and was received at 
the door by the clergy with the highest honours. 
The Arch-bishop was present and Dr. Miley 
preached a sermon, which is a curiosity. He 
begins by representing man as the leading char- 
acter, and prime mover in the drama of exis- 
tence, and as concentrating on himselfthe eyes | 
and sympathies of Heaven. He then refers to 
the resurrection of our bodies as the basis of all 
our hope, and as resting on the resurrection of 
Christ, and adds; that God had been pleased in 
all ages to give his people deliverance, as pledg- 
es of the final triumph over the grave. Then 
addressing the Arch-bishop, he says—“ It is in. 
this light &nd in no other that I view the glorious 
and triumphal solemnity we celebrate, (i.e. the 


telection of O’Connell to the Mayoralty.) It 


ought to be recognized as a signal interposition 
of a most gracious Providence in behalf of Ire- 
land. He then declares that the preservation of 
the Romish faith in Ireland for the last three 
centuries, was as miraculous as the preservation 
of the Christian Church in the first three centu- 
ries. And after specifying many cruelties in- 
flicted by.the English on the Irish, he ascribes 
the success of all that has been done for the 
Romish sect and the Irish people to God, 
and appealing to O’Connell, he says—* Nor 
will the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the liberator, 
the Father of his country, take it in umbrage, 
that in this day’s triumph of emancipated Ire- 
land, all the glory is given to the Most High.” 
And to make it the plainer to Dan, he proceeds 
to tell him that ‘ Moses was but an instrument,” _ 
and that consequently O’Connell had no right to | 
be offended in hearing all the glory ascribed to 
God. He winds up by a parallel between — 
O’Connell and Constantine the Great, and con- 
eludes by declaring that the election of O?Con- 
nell is.but the shadow and foretaste of Emanci- 
pation from the grave, and of the joys of Eter- 
nitv. 

Then O’Connell being escorted to the door 
with great pomp by the Clergy, drove off in his 

K. H. 


carriage. 


er. For the Presbyterian. 
‘THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM. | 

‘« The fool hath said in his heart there is no 
God.” The simple meaning of this inspired — 
declaration is, that he who says there is no 
God isa fool. Very little reflexion will con- 
vince us that this is true. | 

Folly is characterised by ignorance, by ina- 

bility to form just conclusions even fromi the | 
best premises, and by hopes and expectations 
resting upon insufficient grounds. If we judge 
the Atheist by these principles, we shall very 
easily perceive that he is indeed a fool. 
1. By ignorance, | do not of course use this 
term in its absolute and unlimited sense; but 
in its relative. There may, perhaps, be par- 
ticular branches of knowledge with which the 
Atheist may be familiar; but then he is not 
only ignorant of the general circles of know- 
ledge, but also of the connexion which subsists 
between the different branches of science, and 
their direct and absolute tendency to confirm 
the doctrine of Atheism. Although disquisi- 
tions about the Being and attributes of God are 
generally placed in the category of morals, and 
it might thence be inferred that nothing but a — 
knowledge of moral science, were necessary in 
order to understand fully the whole subject, yet 
it has been found that he who is best acquaint- 
ed with both physics and morals, is not only less 
likely to be an Atheist, but is more firmly per- 
suaded of the truth of the opposite doctrine. 

It is quite possible for a man who is acquaint- 
ed with but one branch of science, to indulge 
in sceptical speculations on this subject, but — 
‘* one thing is certain, that in proportion as our 
knowledge extends, our doubts and objections 
disappear ; new light is continually breaking in — 
upon us from every quarter, and more of order 
and system appear in the universe. It is chiefly 
from partial and limited views of nature, that 
scepticism arises, not only as these views sug- 
gest to us objections which would vanish, upon 
a more enlarged acquaintdnce with the subject, 
but as they withdraw the attention, from those 
comprehensive and sublime prospects of the 
universe, which impress the mind with an irre- 
sistible conviction of wise and beneficient de- © 
sign.”* It has ever been found that he who 
was most intimately acquainted with science in 
all her departments, was the furthest possible 
removed from the dark and dreadful abyss of | 
Atheism. Hence he who tries to persuade him- | 
self, or convince others that he is an Atheist, is 
an ignorant man, and therefore a fool in this 
respect. 

2. Inability to form just conclusions even 
from the best premises. Although it may be 
admitted that the idea of God is not innate or 
connatural, yet the evidence of his existence is 
so great, and arises from so many sources, that 
it is impossible to deny it. And altho gh the — 
conviction which arises in the mind from the 
evidence of design in the material world, be — 
not the result either of feasoning or experience, — 
yet it is not on this account either an “illusion 
of the imagination, or a prejudice of the nurse- | 
ry.” This conviction may be, and is, an‘intui- — 
tive judgment of the mind, and its authogity is — 


{not only equal toany demonstrable truth, for all 


demonstration rests at last upon intuitive truths; 
but far superior to any truth resulting simply 
from experience, because the contrary of such 
a truth may be conceived without implying 
either absurdity or contradiction. But in this | 
case the conviction is irresistible; no man can 
behold evidence of design without admitting 
the existence of a designer, unless indeed his 
mind be deranged. | 

The Atheist therefore does violence to the 


* Dugald Stewart. 
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iginal principles of his own nature, and in vd 
of God, is unable to form a 
just conclusion even from premises which may 
be said intuitively certain. _Who with a 
mind rightly constituted, gan contemplate, his 
own existence—the existence of other animals 
—the existence of the material. world, with its 
sund ies und adaptations, without be- 

g fully convinced, that God is? If a man 
should say there was no light when the sun 
shone at meridian height io a cloudless sky, 
would he not be called either a blindman or a 
fool? And ifa man should examine the intri- 
cate workmanship and nice adjustments of a 
watch, and say it could have no maker, there is 
in it no evidence of a designing mind, would he 
not justly be called a fool! How much more 


therefore is Atheism the height of folly? _ 


3. By hopes and agen resting upon 
insufficient grounds. ‘The Atheist has his hopes 
as well as other men. He hopes and expects 
happiness in this world. At death he hopes 
and ‘expects to be annihilated—to sleep an 
eternal sleep—to escape all pain, misery, and 
punishment. But upon what ground does he 
thus hope? There.is no God, no wise design- 
ing mind in the universe, to govern and control 
any thing. He himself came into the world 
by blind necessity or chance. By the same he 
enjoys happiness or endures pain in this world. 
What evidence has he that the same necessity 
or chance will not attend him at death, and 
allot to him the same chequered exigtence or 
even unmingled pain and wretchedness beyond 
the grave? Upon what ground does he con- 


clude with so mach certainty, that he shall be] . 
become extinct at death? Surely not from rea-} 


soning; because there is neither intuitive nor 
probable truth on which to reason, surely not 
from experience, because, he has not yet tried 
the experiment, and philosophy teaches us that 
nothing becomes extinct at death. 

Upon what then can his, expectations rest 1 
Where is there sufficient grounds for any of his 


hopes? All reason, all experience, all analogy 


is against him. He lives now, why may he 
not live hereafter? He suffers pain now, why 
may-he not do it hereafter? Surely hopes 
founded upon fortuitous and contingent circum- 
stances can'not have any sufficient basis, and 
therefore lie who indulges them, and especially 
in matters of the highest moment, must be any 
thing but a wise man. : 

Atheism therefore is the extreme point of fol- 
ly, and is characteristic not of a mind well ba- 
lanced, and deeply read, but of a sciolist, a 
mere’ pretender to learning. Of one who de- 
ceives himself, and if possible others, by mis- 
taking his own shallow, and hasty conclusions 


for the depth of learning, the ne . ultra of 


patient investigation. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN S98810NS OF THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN CHURCH. 

- The Executive Committee would respectfully 
but earnestly call the attention of their friends 
to the present state of the Foreign Missionary 
cause of the Presbyterian Church. To sustain 
the different Missions, $64,000 will be needed 
for the year ending on the Ist of May next. 
On the 1st January, the receipts for eight 
months were $34,051, leaving of the sum need- 
ed, $29,949. Up to the Ist of January, out of 
1037 churches, exclusive of those.in the Cen- 
tral and Southern Boards, 360 had made con- 
tributions, and 677 remained to be heard from. 


It is quite evident that if all the churches should] 
a to the aid of this cause, there would be 
n 


difficulty in obtaining the amount wanted. 


_Many churches make their collections from 


January to May, and the state of the receipts 
on the lst of May, must depend on the number 
of churches, which at that time shall have given 
this cause their support. | 

‘The Committee will not fora moment sup- 
pose, that any minister or member of the church 
entertains the thought, that we have too many 
missionaries in the field; that too many Bibles 
and Tracts are printed in foreign languages; 
that too many heathen children are daily receiv- 
ing religious instruction; or too many native 
youth training with a view to the ministry. 
Yet unless the necessary aid be afforded, these 
appointed means of grace, one by one must be 
given up, and thus a mere want of action on 
the part of the churches at home, renders in- 
efficient, or entirely prostrates the labours of 
the missionaries abroad. 

On this question, as on every other of clearly 
revealed obligation, the church must act on the 
presumption, that all true Christians, having 
the necessary information, will on the whole 
discharge their duty. On every question to 
which their attention is called, light must be 
afforded. Heretofore the missionary cause has 
been embarrassed, because so few comparative- 
ly of the members of the church have given it 
any support. And yet many, very many of 
those who have not come to its aid, rejoice to 
hear of every advance of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom—of every. poor, blinded idolater, whose 
eyes have been’ opened to see the truth, and 
who, clothed and in his right mind, sits at the 
feet of the Saviour, rejoicing in the knowledge 
of redeeming love. If to a'l such members of 
the church, the simple fact could be stated, that 

ithout their support the missionary cause can- 
not advance; that, as at present supported, it 


must go backward; that the hands of the few 


missionaries now labouring among the heathen, 
are greatly restricted for the want of means; 
and that if the amount asked for be not furnish- 
ed, they will be still further restricted—it is most 
confidently believed that the means required 
would not be withheld. => 


But it is not the wants of the present year 


only, that press upon the attention of the church- 


es. ‘The question must be met and considered, 
what shall be done in the coming year? Other 
missionaries will be prepared to go to the heathen 
early inthe summer. Shall these brethren be 
told they cannet be sent? While the contribu- 
tions of the whole Church is less than one cent 
a week for each member in her communion, 
shall the Foreign Missionary cause be arrested, 
and for want of means the brethren be detained 
at home, and the benighted heathen left to per- 
ish ? | 

If these views be correct, then what is most 
needed at present, is to have this subject brought 
before-the members of the church as extensive- 
ly as possible. What is wanted is that every 
Christian, inasmuch as he derives his highest 
hopes and blessings from the Saviour’s dying 
love, should feel.that he has something to do as 
an individual member of the family of Christ 
Jesus, in imparting the blessings of his love and 
mercy, to those who are perishing for a want of 
a knowledge of his name. _ 

This subject.is earnestly commended to the 
attention of every member ofthe church. The 
efforts of single individuals, ministers or laymen, 
are after all the most efficient. Resolutions of 
Church Judicatories are necessary and proper, 
and indeed indispensable for uniting the efforts 
of the whole Church. But something more is 
wanted, and that is the personal attention of in- 
dividuals, and especially of ministers and elders 
in their respective spheres of influence. This 
is no fonger an experiment; it has been fully 
tried and tested in hundreds of instances in dil- 


ferent paits of the Church. A word spoken by 


a beloved minister bm his people, or by a respect- 
ed elder, or other Christian of established char- 
acter, to his neighbours, and the friends of his 
domestic and social circle, reaches the heart at 
once, and brings the people of God in the most 
remote churches, side by side with the poor 
dying heathen. ‘The curtain which distance 
interposes is drawn aside, and the wants of the 
heathen are seen, and a deep and personal in- 


terest is felt in their own missionaries, labouring |- 


| 
| 


in far distant lands. 

God in his providence is specially calling for 
this kind of effort among the Churches. His 
cause is suffering for want ‘ the aid which his 


people at home are abundantly able to bestow. 
g answer to their prayers, a wide door of useful- 
ness.is to the heathen; and his ing i 
following the labours of his servants in the for- 
eign field. And this leads to another considera- 
tion not less important. When the hearts of 
God's people are touched by a sense of the lost 
condition of the heathen, they must and will pray. 
for them. How much need is there of more 
prayer? How much need of more humility, 
that in this glorious work so little has been done? 
How much need of more thanksgiving to God 
for what has been done, and is now doing? 
How much need of more faith in the Divine 
promises! Unless these effurts of the Church 
are made under the influence of the Spirit of 
God, there is no promise of his blessing upon 
them. It is cause of encouragement as well as 
entire dependence upon Him)xthat the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom shall come, “Not by might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 
It is intended to give this paper an extensive 
circulation among the churches, and its success 
will depend on the prayerful consideration it 
receives. For the churches which have not 
made collections there is yet ample timeto meet 
the wants of the present year. For the coming 
year the subject is of deep and solemn interest 
also. If the entire Church would arise as 
one man, how easily, how extensively would 
the work go forward. May God enable the 
members of the Church so to decide and so 
to act in regard to it, as will meet with his ap- 
probation. W. W. Chairman. 
Watrer Lowrtrzg, Secretary. 
Mission Rooms, New York, Jan, 27, 1842. 


| | For the Presbyterian. 


SHORT SERMONS T0 PASTORS.—Sermon Ill. 
Acts ix, 6.— What wilt thou have me to do? : 

ear Brother>-We have already seen that 
this question is doe which ought to be asked by 
every accountable being, at every stage of his 
existence. It is’the first and the chief question 
we should propose when laying our plan of life; 
and at every step of our earthly career we 
should continue with all humility to repeat it 
at the throne of grace. You and I are presum- 
ed thus to have inquired of God, before we 
sought the sacred office; and we are presumed 
to be still inquiring for our Lord’s will as the 
rule of our duty. Let us in this brief discourse, 
consider what topics are involved in this ques- 
tion, and thus we will have the way prepared 
for pointing out, in a subsequent sermon, the 
answer which comes to every pastor, from the 
oracle of God. | 
_ 1. The will of the Lord is the rule of duty. 
“What wilt thou?”’ asked Saul. His inquiry 
was not what will the world think? What will 
the Sanhedrim decree or do? What. will most 
promote my worldly honour, or my ease and 
comfort? What will be best for the interests of 
my family? He did not even ask what woul- 
be best to be done? He did not ask to be assurt 
ed of the expediency of any course that might 
be proposed. His Lord’s will was all he sought 
‘to know. So we should inquire, in regard to 
our official duties, simply for the will of the 
Lord. Not what is expedient? What will 
promise, in human judgment, the readiest suc- 
cess in any. kind of effort? Not what will suit 
the spirit of the age? What will be popular? 
But what does the Lord will ? 

2. Service must be rendered. We must be 
doing for our Lord. The relation of Lord and 
servant necessarily supposes the requiring and 
rendering of service, until we shall be permit- 
ed ‘*to enter into that rest,” we must stay toil- 
ing in the field. ‘Occupy till I come.” 

3. It is for our personal duty we should in- 
quire. ‘* What wilt thou have me to dot Not 
as Peter asked ‘* Lord, and what shall this man 
do?” But our inquiry should be for our own 
duty. Now aithough there are duties that are 
regular and common to all pastors; yet each 
has something peculiar in himself and in his cir- 
cumstanece location which impose special 
duties upon him, which may not be 
of the Church 


upon all. And in the progr 
exigencies will arise which Will be continually 
starting new questions of duty. Hence the 
necessity of constant and careful inquiry for our 
personal duty. _ pastor should inquire what 
the Lord has committed to him; and what he 
requires of him. In every exigence, and in 
reference to every matter that claims our official 


notice, we should ask, ** Lord what wilt thou/ 


have me to do?” 


The Lord give us such a spirit; The Lord 
dispose our hearts to an honest inquiry for the 
path of duty: and in my next sermon | propose 
to collect an answer to this important inquiry, 
from the word and providence of God. 


| 3 AT WASHINGTON 


_ One of the Washington letter writers says 
that during the ‘last twelve months, many sol- 
emn dispensations of Providence have struck 
the appalled sense of the startled nation, with 
great amazement. Within that period, resid- 
ing here, I have recorded the remarkable deaths 
of a President of thé United States,a Commo- 
dore in the navy, in command here, a Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, a Senator, and five distinguish: 
ed Representatives—all suddenly called to their 
great account in the midst of their responsible 
duties. What a lesson to us who survive! But 
will it be taken into faithful hearts, and allowed 
to work therein its legitimate effects? If not, 
the voice of Him who never speaks but with a 
prpose has been eloquent in vain, and all who 
hear and listen not, or having heard, forget, 
have added one more sin to the catalogue to 
be repented of. 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT IN CONGRESS. 


A large and interesting meeting of the friends 
of temperance was held in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives at Washington on Friday 
evening February 25th. Mr. Briggs of Massa- 
chusetts, President of the Congressional Tem- 
perance Society, presided, and Mr. Howard of 


Michigan took his seat as Secretary. The cor- 


respondent of the New York Commercial Ad- 


vertiser gives the following account of the pro- 
ings. 
* “ The executive committee had made liberal 
provisions for the edification of the assembled 
auditory until a very late hour, it being eleven 
o’clock before the meeting broke up. Several 
important resolutions were offered by various 
members, and were supported in speeches of 
great force and eloquence. Mr. Gilmer of 
Virginia, Mr. Burwell of Mass., Mr. Marshall 
of Kentucky, Mr. Hawkins of Baltimore, and 
others, were the speakers, towhom must be 
added Dr. ‘Thomas Sewell of Washington city, 
whose able exposition of the horrible effects of 
alcoholic liquors upon the human stomach, 
forcibly illustrated as it was by striking draw- 
ings in transparency, was calculated to aid the 
object of the association not a little. 
‘* The speech of Mr. Marshall was wonder- 
fully eloquent and forceful. He spoke more 
than an hour upon a resolution, offered by him- 
self, declaring that the custom, so popular in 
what is called “ good society,” of drinking 
healths, at table, is a serious impediment in the 
way of the temperance movement. This he il- 
lustrated in various ways, and in none more 
satisfactorily than in his very ingenious and 
favourite class of argument—the reductio ad 
absurdum. He said it had been demonstrated 
that the use of wine created a disorganization 
of the physical man—that it made him sick— 
created in his system a disease; and yet it was 
the “ fashion” in high life—a canon of good- 
breeding—for one man thus afflicted to ask his 
friend to take a poison with him, as a compli- 
ment! Suppose, he asked, a sick man should 


is} 


year 1841, was as follows, to wit: 


in a like mioner insist upon his friend’s pilling 
with him, as well as wining/ But I cannot do 


| 
| 


| 


| 


any thing like justice to the efforts of the able 
and distinguished men who appeared upon this 
occasion.’ 


A PURITAN RELIC 

On Sunday Feb. 6, was baptized in this city, 
by Rev. William Adams, an infant named John 
Cotton—the young pilgrim being enveloped in a 
blanket brought over by the Rev. John Cotton, 
the non-conformist, in 1633, and in which he 
himself, his son Seaborn, born on the voyage, 
his daughter, the wife of President Increase 
Mather, his grandson Cotton Mather, and a hos! 
of their descendants, have, in their different 
generations, been carried to the baptismal font. 
—New York Com. Adv. — 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Jaupon anp Duntarp.—On Monday after- 
noon 2Ist ult. in the case of Samuel Jaudon, on a 
writ of habeas corpus on the charge of conspiracy to 
defraud the stockholders of the United States Bank, 
Judge Randal gave his opinion at length discharging 
Mr. Jaudon. In this opinion Judge Randal not only 
maintained that the charge a Mr. Jaudon was 
groundless, but that he had done nothing worthy of 
censure. 

The hearing of the case of Mr. Dunlap, on a writ 
of habeas corpus, on a similar charge, before Judge 
Randal, was terminated on Thursday evening 24th 
ult., and resulted in his discharge. The Judge gave no 
written opinion, conceiving that the case was so 
similar to that of Mr. Jaudon that the same judg- 
ment ought to be rendered. 3 


In THE Mipst or Lire we are 1n Deatu.—Mr. 
Philip H. Nicklin, well known as an extensive pub- 
lisher and bookseller of Philadelphia, died on Wed- 
nesday morning, very suddenly, at the drug store of 
Mr. Mellor, at the corner of Walnut and Fourth 
streets, Philadelphia. Mr. Nicklin was passing in 
the vicinity of the store, and feeling indisposed, 
Stopt ins where, in a short time afterwards, he ex- 
pired. The body was immediately eonveyed to his 


residence, in Chestnut street, near Twelfth. Mr. 


Nicklin was somewhat advanced in years, and has 
been long well-known and respected by our citizens. 


Deaty oF A MemeBer or Coneress.—The Hon. 
Lewis Williams, a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, died at Washing- 
ton, on Wednesday the 23d ult., after an illness of 
two days. Mr. Williams, it is stated, retained the 
full possession of his mental faculties to the last, and 
met his end with perfect calmness and complacency. 


- When his physician informed him that his disease 


must socn terminate in death, he received the intel- 
ligence with as much composure as he would the 
annunciation of an ordinary event; merely saying he 
was prepared forit. The National Intelligencer says 
lis sudden decease caused intense feeling, and led 
even the most heedless to pause. That journal re- 
marks—“ On Sunday he dined with a friend, cheer- 
ful, happy, and apparently in the best health; on 
Monday he was at his post in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, attending to his public duties; at noon 
on Wednesday he lies a lifeless corpse. So sudden 
a death of one so cherished in the affections of his 
brother members, and of all who knew hin, is in- 
deed an event to ‘ give us pain.” And never have 


‘we known any similar bereavement to produce a 


deeper sensation or a more general gloom. The dis- 
ease which has thus suddenly deprived his country 
of one of the most honest, most faithful, and most 
enlightened of representatives, and one of the purest 
and most virtuous of men was, we are informed, 
bilious pleurisy ; it attacked him on Monday night, 
and so rapid was its progress, that although a man of 
robust frame, it terminated -his life in forty-eight 
hours.” 

Mr. Williams entered Congress in December, 
1814, at the age of twenty-seven, and had been re- 
gularly elected a member of Congress from the same 
district (in the northwest part of North Carolina,) 
ever since; consequently he had been twenty-seven 
years a member of Congress, consecutively. ‘Though 
not an old man, being fifty-four, he was the oldest 
member of the House, and was therefore called * the 
father of the House.” 

The funeral ceremonies of Mr. Williams took 
place on Friday 25th ult., in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives ; the President and his Cabinet, 
the Senate, and the Judges of the Supreme Court 
attending. ‘The services were conducted by the Se- 
nate’s chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Tuston,: who, after 
reading the beautiful psalm of David commencing 
‘* Lord, thou hast been our refuge from one genera- 
tion to another,”’ and offering an appropriate prayer, 
discoursed from the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 


eighth chapter, voreoo—* Pur F rodkon 
that the sufferings of this present time are not vorthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be re- 


vealed io us.”’ 

Upon a recent occasion, (the death of Mr. Dixon, 
of the Senate,) the same eloquent preacher spoke of 
the frailty of than, the uncertainty of life, and the 
duty of improving to the general advantage all suci: 
occasions as that upon which he appeared before 
that distinguished auditory. He now compared 
the sitnation of the good man, suffering here, with 
his situation when freed from the burden of the flesh 
and all its concomitant evils. He showed how true 
was the saying of the Apostle in the words contain- 
ed in the text—how less than nothing were all 
these evils when placed in contrast with that happi- 
ness which is to be the sure reward of the faithful 
hereafter. Such an assurance, he told the audience, 
was that in the full persuasion of which the lament- 
ed Williams breathed his last, after a long life de- 
voted no less to the service of God than to that of 
his fellow men. |. 


ANoTHER ExpLosion—E1cut Men Kittep.—On 
Saturday evening, as the tow-boats Mohican and Star 
were towing over the bar the ship W. Thorne, the 
boilers of the Mohican exploded, killing the follow- 


ing persons, Captain Bukup, boarding officer; the 


second mate of the ship W. Thorne; two engineers 
of the Mohican; two firemen, do.; and two deck 
hands of do. Capt. Heaton, of the Mohican, was 
badly scalded, as were also the pilot and three of 
the crew. Since writing the above, we have Jearn- 
ed the following additional particulars: Capt. Bokup 
was blown entirely across the W. Thorne, and Jand- 
ed on the Star; James Nickerson, head engineer, 
not found; George Brady, second do. dead; Capt. 
James Heaton, of the Mohican, slightly scalded; A. 
McDonald, pilot, do.; Capt. Anderson, of ship W. 
‘Thorne, do.; the mate, and cook of the ship, dead. 
The ship had her mizen-mast blown out, and most 
of her rigging poy oa One of the boilers was 
precipitated upon the forecastle of the ship. Four of 
the boat’s crew are missing—three others who were 
found scalded, have been sent to the Charity Hos- 
pital— New Orleans Com. Bulletin. 


Trave oF Pittssurca.—We learn from a table 
prepared by the Wharf Master of the city of Pitts- 
burgh, that the arrivals and departures from that city 
of steamboats, keel boats, and flat boats, during the 
Number of 
steamboat arrivals, 620, of the aggregate tonnage of 
76,729 tons; steamboat departures, 653, aggregate 
tonnage, 79,352 tons; departures of keel boats 474, 
with tonnage of 13,499 tons; departure of flat boats, 
1218, tonnage, 9297 tons. 


Nava..—Capt. Aulick, of the United States ship 
Yorktown, announces his arrival at Mazatlan, De- 
cember 15th, last from Monterey. The presence of 
the small pox on board of the ship, prevented her 
touching at many of the Sandwich Islands, for fear 
of communicating the disease to the natives. Our 
trade with these islands is represented to be on a 
good footing, as every disposition is manifested by 
the king and principal chiefs to oblige Americans. 
In Upper California every thing is quiet, and assur- 
ances were piven by the acting Governor of the De- 
partment that he should treat the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States in all respects like native citizens. 


Bank or Wallace, 
David Wills, and John Woodbridge, have received 
an assignment of ussets of the Bank of Chilicothe, 
to secure the rights of its creditors and stockholders, 
and to wind up its affairs. ‘They announce to the 
public that the means of the bank are $480,000 over: 
all its liabilities, and that the debt due by the State, 
exceeds the whole circulation of the bank by 
$218,000!! The notes of this bank will be paid in 
full.—Cincinnali Gazette. 


‘Tne Bounpary Question.—Governor Davis sent 

a message to the Legislature of Massachusetts on 
Wednesday, calling the attention of that body to the 
state of the Maine boundary question, and, in view of 
the expected arrival of Lord Ashburton, charged, pro- 
bably, with new offers of settlement, suggesting the 
ropriety of some leyislative action on the subject. 
We make the following extract from the message : 
‘We have sufficient evidence that Great Britain 
deems the possession of a portion of the territory 
west of the treaty line, of the greatest importance to 
her, to facilitate intercourse between her provinces ;, 
we feel also, as if she could not resist with violence 
the demonstrative proofs contained in the treaty, of 
our right to this territory. She has, therefore, in 
carrying out her wishes, manifested but one alterna- 
tive—which is, to enforce, if she can, her pretension 
against right, or to propose a conventional boundary. 
If she takes the latter course, it must be founded on 
an equivalent for any concession made for her ac- 


commodation, and that equivalent must be satisfac-| 
tory to Maine, which holds the right of state juris- 
diction, and one moiety of the soil ; to Massachusetts, 
which holds the other moiety of the soil; and to the 
United States, which holds the power of negotiation 
and settlement; for we can acknowledge no constitu- 
tional right to transfer territory and jurisdiction with- 
out the asent of the States interested.”’ 

Domestic Manuracturss.—The Committee of 
Manufactures at Washington is actively pursuing 
its labours. The correspondent of the United States 
Gazette says that one fact has already been drawn 
out which wil} strike every body with surprise. It 
is this, that there are upwards of six hundred paper 
mills in operation in the United States, and that the 
paper manufacturers pay annually for rags, old can- 
vas, rope, &c. out of which paper is manufactured, 
six million eight hundred thousand dollars per an- 
num! 

Puitape.Puia Fishermen.—We learn from the 
daily papers, that some fishermen from Philadelphia, 
have been ing in the waters of the Delaware, 


‘near Jones’ Creek, con:rary to the laws of the state 


of Delaware. On Thursday, the sheriff made a de- 
scent upon them, and after a severe fight captured 
them and carried the conquered party to Dover. Here 
they were tried, and clearly proved to have been 
guilty of the offence charged upon them. Sentence 
was pronounced, in substance, as follows, that their 
vessel, boats, and fishing tackle should be forfeited, 
and and sold within five days; and that each of the 
twelve men should be fined in the ‘sum of two hun- 
dred dollars—the legal penalty attached to the of- 
fence. They were then remanded to prison, where 
they are to remain until the payment of their fines. 


_Immicration.—The ship Hibernia arrived at New 
York, brought out one hundred and twenty-three 
steerage passer gers, most of whom are farmers and 
their families, not unprovided with means to estab- 
lish themselves comfortably in the Western world, 
to which they have been driven by the growing dis- 
tress and misery of their native land. 


Acricu.TuraL Propucts.—The U. States is one 
of the largest agricultural countries in the world. 
The total amount of wheat of all kinds grown the 
last statistical year is 130,909,600 bushels, of which 
ee furnishes twenty-six million bushels, 
New York twenty-five millions, Virginia about six- 
teen millions, and Ohio fifteen million of bushels. 


Great Voyace.—The whale ship Maria, of Nan- 
tucket, Capt. Fisher, after an absence of 22 months, 
has brought home 2500 bbls. sperm oil, valued at 
$70,000, the shortest and most successful cruize 
from Nantucket in years. 


Treasury Circutar.—The Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, C. B. Penrose, has issued a circular directed to 
the several U. S. District Attorneys, calling their at- 
tention to the 5th section of the Bankrupt Law, in 
which the priority of the claims.of the United States 
is preserved against applicants for the benefit of that 
law, and requiring them to protect the interests of 


may be involved. 


Sap Catamity.—On Friday evening, 25th ult. 
about seven o’clock, a most lamentable occurrence 
took place at the forwarding warehouse of Mr. G. 
L. Fox, ia Broad street above Race, Philadelphia, 
by which Mr. Frederick Bicking, of Coatesville, 
Chester county, suddenly lost his life. Mr. Bicking 
was a paper manufacturer, and had come to town 
with several car loads of paper, which were stored 
in the warehouse of Mr. Fox. On Friday evening 
he went to the warehouse, and was shown by one of 
the clerks on the ground floor the way to the count 
ing room in the sccond story, which was very badly 
lighted. On one side of the room was a window, 
and before it a hatchway; and Mr. B., supposing 
this to be’ the door of the counting room, walked to- 
wards it, and fell through the hatch, his head stri- 


. king the floor below, breaking his neck, and causing 


almost instantaneousdeath. Mr. Bicking was about 
fifty years of age, a man of family. 


Cunarp’s Sreamers.—The steam ship Unicorn 
has arrived from Halifax at Boston, to take the place 
of the Caledonia which had not been heard of at 
Halifax on the 25th ult. Mr. Cunard was a passen- 
ger in the Unicorn, and that gentleman says that it 
was the prevailing opinion at Halifax, when he left, 
that the Caledonia had put back to England, in con-. 
sequence of the heavy Westerly winds which had 
prevailed, during which it is thought she may have 
reduced her fuel to so small a quantity that it would 
not be prudent to force her way further West. 


PennsyLvania-——A bil] is now under discussion in 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the creation of 
the ** Pennsylvania Canal and Rail Road Company, 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh.” It is understood 
this company will purchase all the public improve- 
ments belonging to the State. 


Granite Roorine.—The roof_of the New Cus-| 


tom House, we learn, Is to be envered with granite. 
The blocks are hewn in the form of tile, about two 
feet six by three feet, (we do not recollect the pre- 
cise size,) and over-lap each ether. There are some 
buildings at the South, which are covered with mar- 
ble tile, but this will be the first time our granite is 
used for the purpose. The tile cost nearly twenty- 
four dollars each.— Bunker Hill Aurora. 


LisErRATeD.— Young Combs has arrived at New 
Orleans from Mexico, having been promptly deliv- 
ered by the Mexicans on application of the Ameri- 
can Minister. The British Minister demanded the 
release of Mr. Falconer, who is a British subject. 
Santa Ana immediately gave orders for his instant 
liberation upon his arrival in the city. 


LiseraL Bequest.—An old German, named 
Frederick Gebhard, died in New York a few days 
since has left $15,000 to Columbia College for 
founding and supporting a Professorship of the Ger- 
man Language. 


From Frortpa.—Companies A” and H,”’ of 
the 8th Infantry, under the command of Captain 
Gwinn, on their march from Tampa to Pilatka, 
were fired on while in the Wahoo Swamp, on the 
morning of the 13th inst. One sergeant was killed, 
and one private dangerously wounded. On the 16th 
inst., three Indians tried to cut off an Express rider 
Cabbage Hainmock, between Forts Wheelock 
and-Russell. They were, however, unsuccessful. 
Companies “ A” and * E,” of the 8th Infantry, ar 
rived at Pilatka on the 16th inst. ‘The Apalachico- 
la Journal of the 12th, says that Lieut Smith of the 
3d Infantry with thirty-two men and provisions for 
twenty days, is out on a scout from Fort Chipola. 
The party have discovered Indian signs on the east 
side of the Apalachicola River, going eastward 
towards New River and the Ocklockney. 7 


Ice.—The scarcity of ice in the vicinity of Bos- 
ton, the present winter, has induced the large deal- 
ers in the article to come into New Hampshire for 
a supply. For several days during the past week 
a gang af ice-men might be seen on the Cochecho, 
cutting up with their ice-ploughs the upper crust” 
of that noble stream and preparing it for transporta- 
tion to the ‘city of notions.” It is carried over the 
railroad in lots from sixty to one hundred tons to a 
train, for about nine shillings per ton, affording quite 
an addition to the revenues of the road, and a profit- 
able speculation, no doubt to the operators. It would 


have startled credulity itself if, fifty or even twenty | 


years ago, it had been predicted that the time. would 
come when Cochecho River would travel off over 
the hills into Massachusetts, by steam, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour.—Dover Inquirer. 


Iron War Steamer.—The Bill which passed the 
United States Senate on Wednesday, appsopriating 
$250,000 towards the constructiun of @ Was steamer 
for Harbour defence, has reference to the proposal 
on that subject which has been made to the Govern- 
ment by Mr. R. L. Stevens, of New York. The 
Bill authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to enter 
into contract with Mr. S. for the construction of a’ 
steamer, which is to be made principally of iron, 
and to be shot and shell proof. : 


A Tree.—Two logs of Mansanilla 
mahogany were sold in New York, a day or two 
ago, for $1265, at the rate of $1.65 per foot. Thetwo 
logs were but one quarter of the tree from which they 
were cut. Another quarter was sold the other day 
for $1200. The whole tree, according to these rates, 
was worth in this market very near $5000. 


Tue Fatmouta.—The sloop of war Falmouth ar- 
rived at Norfolk on’ Tuesday evening 22d ult. The 
Beacon says that while “ laying to in a tremendous 
gale, she split her maintopsail, stove in her forward 
hammock nettings, sprung her mizen trysail mast, 
and slackened up her lower rigging to such a degree, 
as to render her entrance into porta matter of urgent 
necessity. At one period, indeed, she was complete- 
ly sheeted in ice from her trunks to her water line. 
We are happy, however, to state, that she has proved 
herself to be a first rate sea boat, and that she sails 
and works remarkably well. During the severest 
weather, and while a tremendous sea was rinning, 
she shipped no water but such as rolled in over her 
lee hammock nettings.”” 


Metancno.y Deatra.—Drowned at Poughkeepsie» 
on Friday afternoon the 25th ult., Henry C. Under- 
hill, a pupil of the Poughkeepsie Collegiate Schools 
from Pensacola, Florida, in the 14th year of his age. 
This interesting youth, in violation of one of the ex- 
press rules of the institution, immediately after the 
close of the school, on the afternoon of that day, re- 
paired to a neighbouring pond to skate, and the ice 
being poor and unsafe he broke through, and before 
assistance could be rendered, the vital spark had fled. 
The body was recovered in about an hour and every, 
effort made to resuscitate it, but without effect. No 


= 


a 


blame is attached to the 
any of its asscciates. 


West Inpia Sreamers.—On Sunday morning 
Jast 27th ult. the British mail steam packet Clyde, 
from Charleston, anchored off the 
at New York on her way to Halifax. Clyde 
is commanded by Lieut. Woodruff, R. N., is of 
1842 tons burthen and belongs to the British West 
India line of steam kets. Her present voyage 
commenced at the Island of Grenada, and she has 
touched at St. Croix, St. Thomas, Turks Island, 
Nassau, Savannah and Charleston. The establish- 
ment of this line of steamships wil! be of great bene- 
fit to the commercial interests of all our principal 
cities, establishing as it does a regular intercourse 
with all the important markets along our own Coast 
and the gulf of Mexico. It is expected that two 
of these steamers will stop at the port of New York 
every month. 


Horri Murper.—The Southport Telegraph, 
Wisconsin Territory, relates the particulars of a 
daring murder, committed upon one of the members 
of the Council] Chamber by another member. This 
shocking transaction grew out of a nomination for 
Sheriff of Grant County. Charles P. Arndt, mem- 
ber from Brown county supported Mr. E. 8. Baker. 
This nomination was opposed by James R. Vinyard, 
member from Grant county, who wanted the ap- 
pointment to vest in his own brother. In thecourse 
of debate Arndt made some statements which Vio- 
yard pronounced false, and made use of violent and 
insulting language, dealing largely in personalities, 
to which Mr. Arndt, made no reply. After the 
adjournment Mr. Arndt, stepped up to Vinyard and 
requested him to retract, which he refused to do, and 
again repeated the offensive words. Mr. Arndt, 
tien made a blow at Vinyard, who stepped back a 
pace, drew a pistol, and shot him dead. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Hendrick Hudson, Capt. Morgan, 
arrived at New York from London, via Portsmouth, 
brings London pa to the 17th January, inclusive. 
The ship sailed from Portsmouth on the 19th, but 
the morning being foggy, the boats which should 
have brought the papers of the previous day were 
not able to board her. | 

Captain Morgan states that his present passage is 
the one hundred and sixth that he has made across 


principal of the school or 


the Atlantic, and during the whole time he never be-| . 


fore experienced such dreadful weather as that be- 
tween the 6th and 14th of February. 

The Columbia steamer reached Liverpool on the 
15th. She took out the reports of the debate on she 
Creole case in the Senate, which, with the accounts 
of repudiation in the West, have excited some com- 
motion in the English press.’ The London Times 


‘treats the idea of restoring the persons belonging to 


that vessel as preposterous, 


the Government in every case in which its interests} 1 he meeting of Parliament was fixed for the 3d 


of February. The usual notice to the supporters of 
the Ministry had been issued requesting their punc- 
tual attendance. 

Lord Ashburton had not sailed, but was expected 
to leave in the course of the month of January. He 
would embark at Portsmouth in a steam frigate 
for New York. The London Courier says that his 
stay in this country will be brief. It adds that his 
lady, before her. marriage, was Miss Bingham, of 
Philadelphia, and his lordship was at one time pro- 
prietor of immense tracts of land in Pennsylvania. 
Lady Ashburton and the Hon. Misses Baring do not 
accompany the noble envoy to America. 

etters from Madrid via Paris, dated the 6th Jan. 
announce that M. de Salvandy, after receiving from 
the Spanish Cabineta reply to his ultimatum, left 
Madrid on that day (the 6th Jan.) for Paris. The 
British Government had interposed to adjust the 
uarrel of etiquette between France and Spain. The 
imes seems to be of opinion that the Regent Espar- 
tero had not the right side in this qnarrel. 

~The difficulties between Russia and France seem 
to be settled. 

The London papers dwell at immense length upon 
the preparations for the christening of the Prince of 
Wales, in which a lavish expense seems to have 
been incurred, strangely at variance with the em- 
baraased financial state of the kingdom and the ter- 
rible privations, and sufferings of the class from whose 
toil the means for this expense are wrung. 

The accounts received from the Niger expedition 
continued to be of the most melancholy character. 
The mortality and disease on board the Albert were 
‘so great that little hope remained of her attempt to 
ascend the Niger being persevered in, and the Wil- 
berforce had returned, abandoning the voyage up the 
Tchadda. She had followed the Soudan to Fernan- 
do Po. From that place the Soudon had been sent 
to follow the Albert, and render assistance in case of 


The London Morning Chronicle comments upon 


the article in the Lomdon Quarterly Review urging} 


the expediency of maintaining peace between Great 
Britain and the Ugited States. The Chronicle ar- 
gues strongly that the interests of both-nations are 
interlinked, and that a rupture would be attended 
with mutually disastrous consequences. This opin- 
ion, it is affirmed, is most particularly favoured by 
the mercantile classes, and the approbation with 
which Lord Ashburton’s mission was hailed, is cited 
as proofs. | 

Mr. Peel,’ uncle of Sir Robert, died on the 5th of 
January, very suddenly. His fortune is set down at 
two millions sterling. The Bishop of Chichester 
also died suddenly. 3 

Disputed Legacy.—A curious case, connected with 
the will of a wealthy Catholic lady, named Whelan, 
is likely to be made a subject of judicial inquiry du- 
ring the term. It appears that this lady, after leav- 
ing various sums to Catholic charities, directed that, 
in case of failure of issue on the part of her son, a 
sum of £10,000 to which he was entitled, should 
go tothe ** Archbishop of Dublin,” (meaning Dr. 
Murray, the Catholic Bishop, whose name was men- 
tioned in another part of the will), to be disposed/of 
in charity as he might think proper. The son has 
died, and the money is claimed by the comm) 
ers of charitable bequests, on the part of the Pio- 
testant Archbishop, inasmnch as the law does not 
recognize any other.— Dublin Morning Register. 


The news from China is not so late as our direct 
advices. The steamer Madagascar had been lost on 
the China coast. 

Accounts from India were received of a battle be- 
tween British troops and a tribe of hardy mountain- 
eers in the passes from Cabal to Jellélabad and 
Peshown. These people had exacted a tribute for 
the privilege of passing through their country, which 
being refused they stopped the mails from Calcutta. 
Sir Robert Hale with a force marched to the district, 
but encountering the mountaineers on their own 
ground met with a hot reception, and two hundred 


and fifty of the British troops were killed and wound-} 


ed, among the killed being one Captain and two 
lieutenants, Sir R. Hale and nine other officers were 
wounded, 

Prince Albert laid the first stone of the Royal Ex- 
change, with great ceremonies January 17th, and 
afterwards dined with the Lord Mayor. 

Letters from Constantinople of Dec 16th, say that 
the Porte has definitively expressed its determjna- 
tion not to grant the firman demanded on the part of 
the British Government, for the establishment of a 
Protestant church at Jerusalem. . 

Liverpool Jan. 15.—We have just been informed 
by a gentleman from Manchester, of a serious accj- 
dent which occurred this moruing on the Leeds and 
Manchester Railway, and which, he supposes, will 
be found the most disastrous in its results of any 
that has hitherto been recorded, 

It appears that, about half past seven o’clock this 
morning, as a luggage'train was proceeding toward 
Leede, it was discovered that an engine and tender 
were returning thence on the same line of rails. Be- 
fore either engine could be stopped, a fearful colli- 
sion took place, by which the engines were destroy- 
ed and the whole train upset on the adjoining line, 
rendering the road impassable. Immediately after 
this tad occurred, the early passenger train came up, 
and before the engineer could succeed in stopping it, 
it also came in fearful contact with the wreck of the 
previous engines and train. Our informant states 
that the loss of life is very great, but could not, at the 
time he left Manchester, ascertain the number. He 
states, also, that the carriages and goods were on fire 
at the period the messenger left the scene of the acci- 


dent. 
FRANCE. 


The address in answer to the King’s speech was 
read in the Chamber of Deputies on January 14, The 
Debais speaks of it as meriting the fullest approba- 
tion, whence we may infer that there is nothing in 
it very offensive to the Monarch and his Ministers. 
The debate on the address was to commence on the 
17th of January. | 

M. de Salvandy, the Minister to Spain, was said 
to be actually on his return from that kingdom, his 
dispute of etiquette with Espartero not having been 
adjusted. 

‘he National of the 7th, contains an account of a 
fight between two regiments of the garrison of Pa- 
ris. The combatants were about 2000 in number, 
and were armed mostly with sabres, but some with 
bludgeons.. Several were severely wounded, but 
none killed. Some four hundred students attempted 
a demonstration on the liberation of the Abbe de 
Lammenais. They marched through the streets 
with shouts of “ Down with Guizot,” * Down with 


on-| 


the Peers,” “ Long live Lammenais,”* but were soon 


dispersed by the municipal guard. La Presse says 
that the coolness which had arisen between France 
and Russia was subsiding. 


TURKEY. 


The Leipsie Gazette of the 10th January, under) 
date Constantinople, the 22d December, states that 
Ibrahim Pasha had been recalled from the Dardanel-| 
les. On the 18th Dee. the Sultan’ssecond wife died. 
Ahmet Pasha, of Synope, had arrived at Constanti- 
nople with 4000 men. Intelligence had been receiv- 
ed of the arrival of five French sail of the line at 
Smyrna from Toulon. This movement was attribu- 
ted to the state of relations between the Porte and 
the ki m of Greece. ) 

On the 15th of December, the Porte forwarded 
a note to the representatives of the five great powers, 
apprising them, that if within 14 days the Greek 
Government did not comply with all their juat de- 
mands, the Sultan was determined to have satisfac- 
tion by force of arms. : 

It is not believed thatthe great powers will permit 
the Turkish government to commence any hostil 
measure against Greece, 


FROM TEXAS. 


Texas papers to a late date have been received by 
an arrival at New Orleans on the 19th ult. Con- 
gress adjourned onthe 5th. They deemed it advis- 
able to take measures for the invasion of Mexico at 
this time, and left the Navy under the law of 1840, 
at the disposition of the President. Gen. Hamilton's} 
proposition was declined, and, although his mission 
has terminated, no report of hig action under it has 
been submitted. Some money was obtained, but the 
precise amount, or upon what terms, have never 
been made public. He designs making a statement 
through the public prints. The bill providing for 
funding the old liabilities of the Government had 
been vetoed by the President, and his veto was sus- 
tained by Congress. Congress had passed a resolu- 
tion extending the Jimits of ‘Texas from the mouth of 
the Rio Grande to the Pacific Ocean, and along the 
coast fifteen miles in the sea, to the Oregon Territo- 
ry, so as to include the Californias in the territory of 
the Republic. The barque Rapid sailed from Liver- 

ool on the 17th ult., with a full load of cotton. A 
‘rench ship from Nantz, bound in, was lightering 
off the bar. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 


‘At New York, March 2.—The sales of Flour and Grain 
were quite limited. We quote Canal flour $6.25 per bbl. 
Ohio, $6. Brandywine, Georgetown, and Alexandria, $5.88 
per bbl. A parcel of Corn from New Orieans, 1400 bushels, 
in good condition, sold at 58 cents, 56 lbs. 

At Philadelphia, March 2.—The Fiour market was nearly 
atastand. Holders nominally asked $6 per bbl. for common 
and fair brands for shipment, Supplies continued limited. 
Rye flour, nominal price $4 per bbi. Corn meal, bbis. were 
held at $2.87 for Pennsylvania, and $3.12 for wine, 
Sales of good Pennsylvania red Wheat at $129. Rye, lasi 
Sales of Pennsylvania, was at 70 cents. Corn, no sales.— 
Pennsylvania yellow was held at 57 a 59, and Southern ai 
55 a 57 cents, in store. Oats, no sales. : 

At Baltimore, March 2.—Holders of Howard street flour 
asked $5.50 for — brands; market exceedingly dull, and 
no sales. City Mills flour was without demand ; some hold- 
ers asked $6, others $5.75. No wheat had arrived—we quote 
nominally at $1.10 a 1.20 for fair to prime Maryland reds. 
Sales of white Corn at 63 a 55, and yellow at 56 cents. A 
small lot of Virginia Rye sold at 70 cents ; sales of two car- 
goes of Virginia Oats at 48 cents. 


DIED. 


At New York, on Saturday last, 26th of February, after 
a protracied iliness, SaRaAH ERwin, the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. MckLroy, aged 24 years. The death of this 
‘most estimable young person in the very period of life’s fair- 
est hopes, is afflictive indeed. And vet the circumstances con- 
nected with it were so full of mercysthat where sorrows 
abound, consolations do much more abound. Removed as 
she is in the freshness and loveliness of life’s fair morn, 
from tho circle of domestic lowe and happiness, and every 
joey of earth, death to her is gain—the messenger of a Sa- 
viour’s love, to call heraway to purer, higher, sweeter bliss 
than earth can yield. 

With a mind well endowed and carefully cultivated, great 
sweetness of temper, a frank, cheerful, and happy manner, 
and a warm heart, she was endeared to all who enjoyed her 


acquaintance. But, it was only when, having given herseli| 


to the Saviour, after prayerful deliberation she openly pro- 
fessed his name, and united herself with the van of God, 
that she was contemplated as all that a parent's heart could 
desire in his first-born child. 


The sincerity and truthof her religious experience and| - 


profession have been confirmed by the whole of her subse- 
quent life, andare sealed by herdeath, Her change of mind 
became first apparent, by her making the Bible her daily 
companion ; spending considerable time in retirement, par- 


ticularly the whole of the Sabbath not employed in public} 


ordinances, and by a change in the general character of her 
reading, which frdm this time forward was almost entirely 
confined to religious books. In November, 1840, she made 
a profession of religion. 

he disease which terminated her life commenced in July 
last,and under it she suffered with unmurmuring patience 
Early in the autumn it assumed a threatening character, but 
not until about a month ago was the hope of recovery re- 
linquished. When first apprized of her true situation, she 


) was’taken somewhat by surprise, and her mind seemed for 


a little season to cast about to obtain its resting place, and 


regain its confidence. Soon, she was enabled to contemplate} 


her death as both certain and near, and with great compo- 
sure. From this time she~seemed to have dismissed eve 

earthly concern. She — that nothing should be spo- 
ken in her chamber of the passing occurrences of the day, 
saying that itonly tended to draw her thoughts back to earth. 
For the same reason, she said that though she had many 
friends whom she loved dearly, she must decline seein 

them. Only her family and her physicians were admitted. 
Her chamber, however, was not a place of gloom and terror 
—all was peaceful and serene. The light of her heavenly 
Father’s countenance shone upon her, and she had peace in 
believing. ‘The Spirit, and the hearerof prayer were there. 


The evening family devotions which were conducted in her | 


chamber were greatly enjoyed by her. 

On the Wednesday moriung preceding her death, at her 
own request, her father had a most solemn, tender, and con- 
solatory interview with her alone, in which, among many 
other things, she said, that she had no desire to live—no fear 
of death—that feelings‘of exultation she had not; but, that 
she had a calm and confident hope that through the mercy of| 
God in Christ, all was well as it respected the future. 

She had separately and impressively conversed with the 
several members of the family. ‘To a dear female friend, who 
never left her during her entire illness, her heart clung most 
On Thursday, her mother, whom she devotedly} 
loved, and of whom she ofien spoke with the tenderest emo- 
tions of affection and gratitude, especially as having been the 
instrument of great spiritnal profit to her, and who by severe 
sickness had been prevented seeing her for some time, with 
much effort visited her apartment. It was a touching and 
a final interview. On Saturday mormng, when, at an earl 
hour, her father entered her chamber, she received him wit 
her usual smile. He congratulated her on a better night's 
reat than usual—she replied, “ Yes, but I feel very weak 
and faint.” Heraised her head from the pillow, applied 
some restorativey—thrice she raised her eyes, looking up- 
ward, and whilst he quoted the promise, “ Fear not, I am 
with thee,” &c., reclining on his bosom, without a struggle or 
a gasp, she breathed out her spirit so softly and gently, that 
the instant of her departure was unknown, 

These facts are given by one who has known and loved 

“ner from her childhood, partly from his own knowledge, and 
partly gleaned from the family, and whose desire it has been 
to nt them in their simple truth. 


Ihe admonition of Providence addressed in this dispensa-/ 


tion, especially to the young, is alike distinct and im ive. 
It illustrates the frailty of life, the uncertainty of earthly 
hopes, and the sufficiency and blessedness of the religion o1 
Christ. Let those who would have the chamber of sickness} 
a scene of peace and hope, and the hour of death, an hour 
of triumph, ‘‘ Remember now their Creator in the days of their 
youth.” Our young friend Jamented, having spent so much 
of life in thoughtlessness, but she had made the Lord her 
refuge before the hand of disease was laid upon her, and 
when all else failed her, his grace forsook heruot. J. K. 


On the 4th of February last, of consumption, in the 40th 
roe of his age, Mr. Rogert Smitu, a Ruling Elder in the 
resbyterian Church of Rushcreek, Fairfield county, Ohio. 
In the death of Mr. Smith, his companion has been called to 
mourn the loss of a tender husband, socigty one of her bright- 
est ornaments, and the Church one of her most devoted sons. 
In the year 1828 he became hopefully Bp under the pasto- 
ral labours of Rev. J. Wright, now o port, Indiana, 
and was received into the communion of the Church. In 
1832 he was elected and ordained to the office of Ruling EI- 
der. On the first day of his confinement, which was about 
five months before his death, being asked if he had any de- 
sire to be restored to health and have life cted, he re- 
plied, “if the decision were left te myself, I would throw it 
back into the hands of my God.” nevolence, patience, 
meekness, and humility were the leading traits of his charac- 
ter. His very soul was in the Church, and long will the fer- 
vent prayers which he put up for her prosperity be remem 
by some who survive him. Under all his afflictions, a 
murmur was not probably heard to escape from his lips. 
When a messenger announced to him that his aged mother 
in an adjoining room had gone before him, he received the 
intelligence with calmness and resignation, and said, “1 will 
soon follow her.” When a second messenger brought the 
intelligence that his babe, an only child, was dead also, he 
replied, “the Lord doves all things well, blessed be his 
pame.” 

In doctrine he was what he professed, a firm Presbyteri- 
an. Having been a member of several of the couris of the 
ot Sg Church, from the lowest to the highest, at the 
time 8 
ed himself the unyielding advocate of the doctrines of West- 
minster Confession; agd when near death said, 1 am ect- 
ly satisfied that they the doctrines of the Bible, for they 
are my own experience. I am a poorhelpless, guilty sinner, 
and my salvation is all of grace, and to God be all the praise.” 
As he approached the hour of his departure, his assurance of 
heaven increased until every doubt appeared to be removed, 
and he.had an unclouded prospect of the inheritance that 
was before nim. On one occasion when a number of the 
pom promises of the Bible were repeated to him, he 

out almost in the language of the pious Jeremiah Ev- 
arts, so much beloved by all the friends of Missionaries, 
‘what unspeakable glories are in reserve for the redeemed ! 
I will praise him,I will praise him,! will praisehim. Won- 
derful, wonderful glory! At present I can comprehend but 
little of it, but soon | shall be able to comprehend more.” 
With the exception of occasional intervals, he continued in 
this heavenly frame until he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus 
without a struggle. “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labours, and their works follow them.” 

Mr. Smith bequeathed $2000 to the Weatern Theologi 
Semi in Allegheny city, to be paid by his Executor to 
the Seminary at the death or marriage of his widow, This 

sum is to constitute a scholarship, to be known by the name 
of the Smith scholarship; and in the language of his will, “is 
to continue the y of the Seminary as long as the pure 
doctrines of the Westminster Confession of Faith, as now 
taught by the Old-scnool, shall be taught in said Institution. 
And in case any further division should take place in the 


e was passing through one of her fiery trials; he show-} 


“lage. 


agp the above shall descend to 
party purely Presbyterian in doctrine and tice, and 
who secsive the Westminster Confession in iis tree intent 


and meaning.” He a'so bequeathed $1000 to the Presbyte- 
nan Board of Foreign Missions, Board of Domestic Missivns, | 
and the Board of RAucation under the care of the General 
Assembly—to beat their disposal at the death of one of his 
sisters, dod as svon as sale is made of his estate, and the © 
bequests deducted, the remainder which will probably be 
$1000 or more is to be divided equal) the above 
mentioned Boards, and the American Bible and olonizanon 
Societies. A. 
On Monday, the 21st last, in Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Martia Mircnee, wife of Mr. James Stuart, of that city, 
in the sixty-fifth yexr of her age. She was born in the 
neighbourhood of Bristol, Bucks county, Pa., on the 19h of 
April. 1777, and was united in marriage with Mr. Stuart on 
the 29th September, 1796. She umted with the 'lhird Pres- 
byterian chureh, in Philadelpma, then under the papers 
care of the Rev. Dr. Milledoler, in 1802, and had conse- 
quently been a professed follower of Christ for about forty | 
ears. In 1833, she changed her relation to the Seeond © 
resbyterian church, under the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. 
Cuyler, in the communion of which she continued till. re- 
mov death. She was brought up in the a 
Church, but upon her hopeful conversion, she became | 
roughly Presbyterian, convinced that its standarda were in 
accordance with the word of God. 
She suffered munch from feeble -health, during a large por- 


PS tion of her life, and was consequently to her great regret, 


frequently deprived of the privilege of enjoying the worship 
the house. Being however fond 
of reading, and desirons of spiritaal edification, she spent 
much time in the perusal of the Sacred Scriptures, and other 
books whith were calculated te promote her spifitual com- 
forts and advancement in the grace and knowledge of the 
Saviour. Her favourite authors were Baxter, Bunyan, Dod- 
dridge, Newton, and Walker. She was a woman of retired 
habits, few words, and had a very humble opinion of her 
self, esteeming others better than herself. From the state of 
her health, she could not enter much into society, and conse- 
quently had few intimate associates beyond the circle of her 
own family, to whose welfare she was constantly and affec- 
tionately devoted. She had a heart alive to the tenderest 
sympathies, and took a deep interest in the wants and dis- 
tresses of her fellow creatures. Nothing, however, gave her 
greater satisfaction than the prosperity of Zion. 

The sickness which preceded - death was long and se- 
vere, and the sufferings which she endured were of a most 
distressing character. But she bore all with a patience which 
never failed, and a resignation which precluded all mur- 
muring and discontent. e endured as seeing him who is 
invisible. Her fauth in the Redeemer was strong and firm, 
and afforded her an — support under her severe and pro- 
tracted trials. Generally her comforts were of a calm and 
solid character, which plainly indicated the presence and 
grace of God. There were, however, occasions when the 
cup of blessing was full to overflowing. During the last 
week of her life, this was eminently the case. The peace of | 
God, with the love of Christ, seemed during that period,t@ 
flow in upon her soul like a continual stream, constraining 
her often to exclaim,“ Sweet Jesus, precious Jesus. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul for his goodness.” In this delightful - 
frame, surrounded by her husband and four daughters, with 
their husbands, and little ones, without a struggle or a groan, 
while the partner of her life was commending her to God in 
prayer, she sweetly fell asleep in Jesus! ho would not 
die such adeath! Even Baljaam, the wicked Balaam, who 
loved the wages of iniquity, coveted it for himself. But un- 
less a rare dispensation of mercy intervene, none shall enjoy - 
that privilege in death, excepting those who are brought by 
grace to live lives of faith and piety. “Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord.” Cc. 


Second Chareh. 

A discourse on the Signs of the Times, will be delivered in 
the Second Presbyterian church, Seventh street, near Arch, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 6th instant, at a 
quarter past seven o'clock, by Rev. Dr. Cuyler. The perti-. 
cular subject to be discussed is,“ The danger of insensibility 
under divine judgments.” ‘Text Isaiah xlii. 24, 25. 


Thirteenth Chureh. 


The Rev. M. B. Hope, will preach in the Thirteenth 
Presbyterian Church, in Lombard’ street, between Schuyl- 
kill Third and Fourth, Philadelphia, To-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, 6th instant, at seven o'clock. __ 


Notice. 


Rev. James W. Dale will preach in the Presbyterian 
church, corner of Lombard and Ashton streets, To-morrow 
(Sabbath) 6th inst., morning and afternoon. Services to com- 
mence in the morning at half past ten, and in the alternvon at 
three o'clock, ; 


Presbytery of Caledonia. 

The bn of Caledonia stands adjourned te meet — 

at Wyoming, on ‘Tuesday the 15th of March, at two o'clock, 
P.M. | Lewis Currsman. 


- Presbytery of Kaskaskia. 
The Presbytery of Kaskaskia, will meet at Chester, Ili 
nois, on the third Friday in April next, at two o'clock, P. M- 
B. F. Spicman, Clerk. 


Board of Publication. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the following 
sums during the months of December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, Viz: 

Derry and Paxton cong. Pa., Rev. J. R. Sharon, per Gen, 
Agent, $10. A. Symington, 8th ch. Philad. $]00. Green- 
castle, Pa. per Rev. J. 'T. M. Davie, $13.50. Gen. Agent, 
$15. A friend, Walnut street ch. Philad., through the ‘T’rea- 
surer, third instalment, $20. A friend, Walnut street ch. 
through the pastor, third and fourth instalments, $10. J.B. 
Ross, Walnut street ch. third instalment, $50. John Siille, 
Walnut st. ch., 3d instal. $100. A.W. Mitchell, Walnut st. 
ch, 2d instal. $100. Pres. ch. Columbus, Ohio, add'l. pes 
Dr. Hoge, $50. Donations per Rev. Dr. Plumer, $7589. F | 
streét Pres. ch. Washington city per F. A. Tschiffely, dis- 
count off, $9.70. J. N. Dixon, Central ch. $10, First church, 
Albany, add’l. with premium, $106.25. Lambert Clark, Sixth 
ch. add’l. Mrs. McFarland, Louisville, Ky., 
$3.50. Rev. D. H. Cummins, Trenton, Tennessee, $2.50. 

A. W. MITCHELL, Treasurer. 


Board of Education. 
Acknowledgment of Monies received in February, 1842. 


Through A. Ingram,Jr. Treasurer, Pittsburgh, Pa. $758.50, 
W. Nisbet, Treasurer, Louisville, Ky., 
Through Mission Rooms, New York, $193.75. Central ch. 
Philad. Cash M. Newkirk $50—$55. Through Rev. J. 
McArthur, refunded by a former Beneficiary, $11.25.— 
Through James F. Linn, Esq. on account of the MeLanahan 

cy, $110.33, Female Education Society, New Castle, 
Del., by Mrs. E. Booth, Treasurer, $58. Marietta cong. Pa. 
in part, by Rev. T. M, Boggs $20. Second church, Philad. 
Mary McFarren $2; Rev. Dr. Cuyler $10—$12. Munroe, 
N. Y. by Rev. J. J. Thompson $5. Newton Presb., Se 
Green, Treasurer $75. Ohio, by Rev, 
H. Hervey $25. Estate of James English, by Rev. D. V. 
McLean $172. Total, $1790.83. 

J. B. Treasurer. 


Board of Missions. 
Receipts in the Treasury of the Board of Missions in Feb- 
uary; 1842 

Mr. Charles Collins, 2d church, Philadel 
Mrs. do. $1 A friend. through a 
willechurch, New York, $38. 
town church, New York, $27. Laight street church, New 
York, $1.50. A friend, through Bank of New York, $5. 
amount $71.50. Through Rev. Daniel Wells, Treasurer, 
&c., premium on check for $46.50, $2.55. Second church 
Philad. add’!. $16. Individuals of Smithfield, N. Y. in part, 
to constitute Rev. W. J. McCord, Life member, $13. J. 
Field, Esq. Central ch. Philad add'l. $50—less for discount 
$1.75. John Stille, Esq. Walnut street church, add’. $50. 
Mr. Annanias Platt, to constitute Messrs. R. Boyd, and John 
Marvin of Albany, N, Y., Life members, $100—premium §7. 
2d church Phitad. add'l. $5—less 50 cénts discount. Rev. C. 
C. Cuyler, D.D., $10. Mrs. Shinn, 2d church, Philad. add'l. 
$1. Ist church Mayfield, N. .9310. Ladies’ Missionary Su- 
ciety of Charlton ch. N. Y. $32. Olivesburgh ch Ohio per 
Rev. James Robinson $10. Munroe church, N. Y., per Rev. 
J. J. Thompson $6. Northampton church, N. Y., per Rev. 
D. Lyon $5. Unionville church, S. C., per Rev. H. A. Mun- 
roe $7.90. Presbytery of Ogdensburgh, per Rev. J. Magre- 
gor $19.20. Terre Haute, Indiana $15, and Carlisle cheteh, 

ndiana $17, per Rev. C. K. Thomption. Newton 
tery, per E. Green, Esq. Treasurer $(@0—less discount on 
$33, $2.45. Ninth church, Philad. to constitute their \ 
Rev. A. Tudehope, a Life member $50. Cedarville church, 
N. J. per Rev. R. Curran $14. Upper Mount Bethel church, 
Pa. per Rev. A. Tully $26. Total, $656.45. 
Tuomas Hoer, Treasurer. 


Sabbath Evening Services. 
The following Table shows the Sabbath Evenings of each 
month, on which the respective Presbyterian Churches in 
Philadelphia, (so far as we have been informed,) hol i 
regular monthly Evening services. 


ia, add’], $20. 
y $2. Good- 
Five individuals, Middlje- 


CHURCHES. PASTORS. EVENINGS, 
2d Church, Rev. Dr. Cuyler, Ist Sabbath of month. 
Central Church, Rev. Dr. McDowell, lat . do. 
h Charch, v. Me. idge, 
ith Church, Rev. 2d do. 
6th Charch, Rev. Mr. Jones, Sd Ss 
9th Church, Rev. Mr. Tudehope, 3d do. 
Walnut st.Ch. Rev. Mr. Boardman, the last de. 


Sixth street Ch. Rev. Mr. Janeway, every Sabbath eveni 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.—The 
Nature, Power, Deceit, and Prevalency of Indwelling 

Sin in Believers, the Rev. John Owen, D.D. The 
Soul’s Conflict and Victory over itself by Faith, by the Rev, 
Richard Sibbes, D.D. Series of Tracis on —No. 1. 


The Test: of History against the Church of Rome. 
No. 2, The Tyranny of Popery. The Child's Catechism 
of Scripture H , by the author of the Child's Catechism. 
@ust published for sale at South East corner of George 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
mar 5 PAUL T. JONES, Publishing Agent. 


ALUABLE BOOKS, RECENTLY PUBLISHED.— 
For sale at low prices by J. Wurrnam & Son, No. 144 
Chestnut street, Philadelphie, D’ Aubigné’s History of the Re- 
formation, vol.3. Rev. E. Kirk’s Sermons. My Native Vil- 
Ralph Gemmel. Personal Recollections, by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. Dangers and Duties, by do. Charlie Sey- 
mour. A newedition of Dr. Dick's Lectures on Theology, 
Burder’s Village Sermons. Horne’s Introduction to 1 
Stady of the Scriptures. Blunt’s Sermons, and other Works. 
All of Krammacher’s Works. Conformity, by Charlotte Eli- 
zabeth. Symington on the Atonement. Do. Dominion of 
Christ. Keith on the Prophecies. Rev. Robert Baird’s Tra- 
vels in Northern Europe. Dr. Nelson's Cause and Cure of 
ity. ‘The Benevolent Merchant A new edition of 
Scott's Commentary, 6 vols. Boston edition. The Bible 
Bible say about by Thomas P. 
Hunt. Hall on Baptism. Do. on Ba Errors, Stuart 
on Baptism. Massillon’s Sermons, &c. mar 5 


APITAL PUNISHMENT—This day published, by H. 
Hooker, Corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, Phila. 
delphia, The Law of God with respect to Capiial Punish- 
ment, for the crime of Murder. A se preached in the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, by Cornelius C. 
Cuyler, D. D. Also, D’Aubigne’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, &c. volume. third. march 5 


EW IN ST, ANDREWS CHURCH .—For sale or torent, 


in St. And hurch eligbly. 
For terme 34 Cheat 
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BTERNITY. 
Qne day is with the Lord as a thousand years, and s thou- 
sand years as one day.—2 Perenjiii.8 © 
“Dane, Woirrer—1617-1685—born at 
Nuremburg, a professor and minister in that 
city. ‘The hymn *O Ewigkeit; OPwigkeit,’ is 
a serious and pious consideration of, and apos- 
trophe to Eternity, which in the last verse re- 
plies to man. The first seven verses, as far as 
the words ‘O lange Freud, O langes Leid,’ 
Wulffer found in an old hymn book, perhaps 
the Catholic hymn book of Cologne; he impro- 
ved them, and added the spirited conclusion.” 
Eternity ! Eternity ! 
- How long art thou, Eternity! 
-Yetonward still to thee we speed, 
As to the fight th’ impatient steed, 
As ship to port, or shaft from bow, 
Or swift as couriers homeward go : 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 
- How long art thou, Eternity ! 
As ina ball’s concentric round 
Nor starting point nor end is found, 
So thou, Eternity, so vast, | 
No entrance and no exit hast : 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 
How long art thou, Eternity J 
A ring whose orbit still extends, 
And, ne’er beginning neverends; -* 
“ Always” thy centre, Ring immense ! 
And “ Never” thy circumference: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity 
How long art thou, Eternity !° 
Came there a bird each thousandth year, 
One sand-graixt from the hills to bear, 
When all had vanished, grain by grain, 
Eternity would still remain : 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


_ Eternity! Eternity ! 7 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
As long as God gha!| God remain, 
So long shall last hell’s torturing pain, 
So long the joys of heaven shall be ; 
O long delight! long misery ! 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


Eternity ! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity ! 
O Man! let oft thy musings dwell 
Upon the dreadful woes of hell, 
Oft on the saints’ all glorious lot, 

_ For both shall last when time zs not: 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 


Eternity! Eternity ! 

How long art.thou} Eternity ! 

The thought of thee in pain, how dread ! 
In joy how bright thy prospects spread ! 
For here God’s goodness glads our eyes, 
And there his justice terrifjes ; 

Mark well, O Man, Eternity | 


Eternity! Eternity ! : 

How long art thou, Eternity! © 

Who here lived poor and sore distress’d, 
Now ‘truly rich, with God doth rest! _ 
With joys consoled for all hisill,  —s. 
He lives to praise God’s goodness still. 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! | 


Eternity ! Eternity ! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

A moment’s pleasure sinners know, 

Through which they pass to endless woe ; 

A moment’s woe the righteous taste, _ 

Through which to endless joy they haste: 
. Mark well, O Man, Eternity! 


Eternity ! Eternity ! | 

How long art thou, Eternity | 

Who looks to thee alone is wise, © 
Sin’s pleasures all he can despise : 
The world attracts him now no more, 
His love for vain delights is o’er: | 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity} 


Eternity! Eternity ! ; 
How long art thou, Eternity! 
Who thinks on thee speaks thus with God, 
‘«‘ Here prove me with thy chast’ning rod, 
Oh! let me here thy judgments bear, 
Hereafter, Lord, in mercy spare!” 

_ Mark well, O Man, Eternity} 


Eternity ! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity! © 

‘© Man! I warn thee, think on me, 
Think oft on me, Eternity ; 

For I the sinner’s woe shall prove, 
And recompense of pious love :” 
Mark well, O Man, Eternity ! 


MILTON’S HOUSE. 

Milton’s house at Horton, was pulled down 
about fifty years since, and another—apparent- 
* of similar dimensions—built in its stead. 
he garden and ground are the same; and an 
old pigeon-house belonging to the former man- 
sion has been preserved. Inthe garden is a 
decayed apple-tree, under which the poet is said, 
with no great probability, to. have composed the 
Arcades. The situation of the house’ is low 
and marshy. ‘Though near. the public road, it 


‘is concealed by the shrubbery, and a cluster of 


*‘ hedge-row,elms.” We had some difficulty in 
finding the house, as the villagers considered 
our inquiries to be directed towards a more 


aristocratic mansion, the manor-house, which 


has recently been destroyed, to the great re- 
le, who described it as a noble 
old residence, that had stood for hundreds of 
years. The Milton house was the second in 
importance in the village. Having traced out 
the spot, we found the proprietor, Mr. Cooke, a 
hale, cheerful old gentleman, engaged in the 
fields superintending his hay-makers. He came 
with great alacrity to show us the house, point- 
ed out the pigeon-house, and apple-tree, and 


dwelt with peculiar delight on the oat a bane} 
n- 


of two tall poplars on the lawn, about a hu 

dred feet in height, which were visible, he said, 
all the: way to Slough, near Windsor, and on 
the London road. There is not a hill betwixt 
Horton and London. In this secluded spot, 
‘*¢‘ shrouded in cheerful. shade,” the poet had no- 
thing to withdraw him from the studies in 
which he delighted. Mr. Cook called one of 
his labourers toaccompany us to Horton church, 
in which he said no doubt the Miltons often 
sat, and‘ where the poet’s mother lay buried. 
The honest peasant was as civil and cheerful 
as his master, of whom he spoke with the affec- 


_ tion of the “tolden time,” that still lingers in 


these remote nooks and corners; society is 
much the same as it was two hundred years 
since. ' His master, he said, had suffered much 
affliction; all his family had died before him, 
and their tombs were in the church. There is, 
fortunately, in some minds an elasticity and 
ever-springing cheerfulness—the result of a 
happy nature, and calm reliance on the good- 
ness of Providence—that enables them to sur- 
mount the heaviest calamities that befall hu- 


-manity. Horton church is like the village, low 


THE PRESBYTERIAN... | 


— 


~ 


and antique; it has its yew trees, and ivy- 
mantled walls, the characteristic and interest- 


| ing accompaniments of such spots. An ancient 


font is in the interior.» The chancel is paved 
with red bricks, among which the blue fiag- 
stone over the grave of the poet’s mother, is 
conspicuous. The stone is inscribed, ‘ Here 


John Milton, who died the 3rd of April, 1637.” 
—-Frazier’s Magazine. 


CATCHING MACKEREL. 
A late number of the Lowell Courier con- 
tained an interesting letter from a gentleman, 
-who being out of health, shipped on board the 


| schooner Reward, on a mackerel cruise, and 


sailed from Newburyport on the 6th of July. 
We give some extracts, illustrating life on board 
a fishing vessel— | 

“A fair wind carried us beyond the bar in a 
few moments, and we were soon rolling and 


der-storm arose, which lasted all nighf; at this 
time, the usual initiation into a sea-faring life, a 
sea-sickness commenced with me, and contin- 
ued about three days, the sea being very rough 
during the time. i was too weak to go on deck 


a ‘thunder storm at sea,’,which has so often 
aroused the poet’s imagination. I expected an- 
other opportunity of inspiring 
scene, but did not have one. hile I was sea 
sick, ] had no appetite at all, but on getting 
better, it was almost impossible to satisly my- 
self with eating, such an effect had the sea upon 
me. Besides the rolling of the vessel, the man- 
/ner of living, alone, would require a sickness 
before one could become accustomed to it. The 
water which is carried in barrels, soon becomes 
poor, and even dirty, and every thing that it is 
used in is tainted by it. There is never but one 


| dish set on the table at a meal, ard the choice 


you have is to eat that or go hungry. Corned 
beef, boiled rice, and fish, are the usual dishes. 
A mess of pancakes occasionally, is the great-. 
est delicacy tobe had. However, after a green 


‘| hand has been out a short time, he can eat any 


thing, as well as the rest of them. 

‘¢ We sailed South, and on Friday morning 
were sixty miles south of Nantucket, but: did 
not fall in with any mackerel until Saturday, 
when we were called to our lines before dawn 
of day, by the skipper, who, holding the morn- 
ing watch, had discovered that there was a 
school around us. They bit well for about 
three quarters, of an hour, and we salted seven 
barrels that morning. It was at this time that 
I learned the process of taking them. 

‘* Every person has two lines, with two hooks 
on each, and even when the fish are most plen- 


| ty, an experienced hand can with perfect ease 


tend two lines, while a tyro finds difficulty in 
preventing one from becoming entangled, as he 


| draws in the fish or throws the line out again. 


Mackerel always go in schools, but it is not 
every school that will bite; when they will not 
bite they are said to be ‘schooling.’ In this 
case, they are seen in large numbers, with their 
heads nearly out of water, swimming with great 
swiftness, sometimes ia a direct line, and some- 
times round and round, having the appearance 
of being frightened. A school can be seen a 
half a mile distant, and whenever one is per- 
ceived, the vessel endeavours to ‘run into it,’ 
and stop it by throwing bait among them, which 
they sometimes succeed in doing. This bait, 
which is used for the purpose of keeping the 
school about the vessel, consists of other fish 
taken on board in port, and salted. It is ground 
up very fine in a ‘ bait mill,’ and always used 
while fishing. The hooks are baited with a 
small piece of fish taken from the throat of the 
mackerel pat are caught, and when this can- 
not be proctred, with pieces of pork. They bite 
very quick, much like a pickerel, and must be 
drawn in the instant they are felt touching the 
hook. There is no mercy shown to the fish 
after he is taken; by a jerk of the line the hook 
is torn from his mouth, and he falls into a bar- 
relor on deck. Frequently, after they cease 
biting, the remainder of the school is seen swim- 
ming about near the surface of the water, in 
which case, they are ‘ gaffed,’ or hooked up 
with an instrument called a ‘ gaff,’ which is an 


| iron or steel rod, two feet long, bent at the end 
|,like a hook, but without a beard, and attached 


to a pole about six feet long. When the fish 
have all disappeared, (probably sunken) the 
fishermen proceed to dress, wash, and salt those 
caught, which is done with such despatch ‘by 
‘those practised in the business, that in less 
than an hour after we had ceased fishing, se- 
ven barrels were salted, and the crew’s work 
ended for the day. 

‘¢ Mackerel seldom ever bite except early in 
the morning, or just at night, and since they 
are not found every day, there is much leisure 
time on board a fishing vessel, which is the 
dullest part of a voyage. Such time is em- 
ployed by the crew in making miniature ves- 
sels, catching various kinds of fish for amuse- 
ment, and to eat, and in sleeping. I used to 
amuse myself with some old newspapers that 
the skipper had with him, and with the ‘ yarns’ 
of the crew. The fishing business is very un- 


return home fully laden with them in four or 
five days, or may cruise about till the stores are: 
all exhausted, without finding any. 

“‘ We coasted along Cape Cod for about three 
weeks, catching a few mackerel now and then, 


-but found them rather scarce, and what few 


there were, very small. Cape Cod is, from the 
water, the most dreary looking place that I ever. 
saw. As you sail along you see nothing but.a_ 


_| sand bank, with two or three huts upon it, 


which have been erected for the benefit of ship- 
wrecked sailors, who might chance to be wash- 
ed on shore alive. It was frequently said, as 
we passed within sight of the sandy bank, by 
some of the crew ‘ many a poor sailor has, found 
a solitary grave near this place.’ It is no ter- 
ror, however, to fishermen, as they are not there 
during the stormy part of the season. The 
greatest danger fishermen are in, is of being 
run into by other vessels during a fog, which 
is sometimes so thick that you can see but lit- 
tle more than the length of the vessel. Such an 
accident occurred to a vessel that was near us 
almost all the trip, and she was obliged to put 
into the nearest port. 

**One morning the skipper spoke a vessel 
from the Bay of Chaleur, with a hundred bar- 
rels of mackerel, that reported them plenty in 
that bay. Theskipper, thinking it was not best 
to remain there when he heard of mackerel 
elsewhere, immediately set sail, and steered for 
home, to take a new fit-out for the Bay of Cha- 
leur. The next day we were alongside of the 
wharf we sailed from. ‘Thus it is with fisher- 
men, whenever they hear that mackerel have 
been caught in any other place, they all set sail 
for the spot, but nine times out of ten, they 
learn, too late, that the fish are somewhere else. 
Many fishermen have (as I am told) been living 
almost entirely upon hope, for two or three 
years past, expecting soon to find mackerel 
plenty, and tocatch their share of them. Some 
last year did not catch the amount of fifty bar- 
rels, which would not pay their out-fits. They 
are led to suppose that they shall do well before 
long, because there was once a time when they 
found mackerel plenty, and because even now, 
occasionally, a vessel is fortunate enough to 
make a goodtrip. But the business must, un- 
doubtedly, be dropped by many of them, for it 
is evident that mackerel are pretty well ‘ caught 
up,’ and will never again be so plenty as they 
have been. | 

‘If any class of people ought to be well paid 
for their labour, it is the fishermen, for theirs 
certainly is a hard life. As they go in small 
vessels, they cannot enjoy even many conve- 
-niences that seamen do on board large vessels, 
and they are obliged by necessity, to live among 
much filth. They cannot carry with them a 


lyeth the body of Sarah Milton, the wife of 


tossing on the briny deep. Before dark, a thun-' 


that night, although I was very desirous to see} 


certain; one may fall in with mackerel, and|. 


almost all the summer season, they are depri- 
ved of fruits, and many of those productions 
of the soil, which inthe season of them, furnish 
landsmen with so many luxurious dishes.” 


EDUCATION. 


We copy the following interesting article! 


from the Newark Advertiser. It will be seen 
by the statistics which it presents, that in some 
of the Southern and Western States, and indeed 
we may say, in every State in the Union, there 
is work for the schoolmaster—he should be en- 
couraged to abroad.” 

‘It would appear by the late census, that 
there are upwards of ~half a million of the free 
white inhabitants of our country, over twenty 
years of age, who are unable to read or write! 
The annexed table shows the number in the 
several States, and the proportion which that 
number bears to the whole number of whites. 
New Jersey, it will be seen, is, according to 
this standard, the eighth State in point of popu- 
lar intelligence. By the same rule, Connecticut 
stands at the head of the Union, and North 
Carolina the lowest inthe scale. The ‘ chival- 
rous south’ appears to be far below the North- 
ern and Eastern States. | 

“It is proper to remark in justice to our 
common country, and its peculiar and bene- 
ficial institutions, thac the apparent proportion 
of popular ignorance is materially increased 
in some of the States by the presence of large 
numbers of aliens. ‘Thus New York, and 
Massachusetts, second to none in the facilities 
for education, have in their large towns great 
numbers of foreigners, not yet assimilated to 
American institutions. The same is true toa 


great extent of the new States. But for those| 


proud members of the ‘ old thirteen,’ Georgia, 

Virginia, and the two Carolinas, there is no 

such excuse. | 

Number of whites over twenty, who cannot read 
or write. 


Connecticut, 526 being onein 574 
Maine, 3,241 153 
Vermont, 2,270 3 128 
New Hampshire, 927 307 
Massachusetts, 4,448 104 
Michigan, 2173 ag 97 
Rhode Island, 1,600 66 
New Jersey, — 55 
New York, 44,452 55 
Pennsylvania, 33,940 
Ohio, 85,894 42 
Louisiana, § 4,861 32 
Maryland, 11,695 27 
Mississippi, . 8,360 21 
Indiana, 38,100 18 
Illinois, 27,502 17 
Missouri, 19,457 17 
Alabama, 22,593 | 
Georgia, 30,717 13 
Kentucky, 45,018 13 
Virginia, 58,732 12 
- South Carolina, 20,615 12 
Arkansrs, 6,567 | 12 
Delaware, 4,832 12 
Tennessee, 58,531 
North Carolina, 56,609 — 9 
584,547 


“The reflecting reader will derive sonie im- 
portant lessons from the contemplation of this 
table. It would be a useful service if some one 
having the leisure and means, should furnish 
an estimate to show the relative progress of po- 
pular intelligence from the commencement of 
the present century, including the increase of 
population, and the means of popular instruc- 
tion. We trust our political instituti@ms to the 
people, and we do well, but it cannot be too 
often repeated that the public mind must be en- 
lightened to understand, and cultivated to pre- 
fer, what is upright and honourable, if we 
would make them secure, and advance in the 
highest moral and political happiness.” 


ANECDOTE OF SULTAN MAHMOUD. 

His highness was some years ago going in 
state to a mosque, and had proceeded as far as 
the tomb of his father, Abdul Hamid Khan, at 
Baktchi Kapsi, when an old Mussulman, of mild 
but serious aspect, suddenly seized his stirrup, 
and said, “It is the will of God; I have a suit 
against you; accompany me to the Mekhemme” 
(hall of justice.) The sultan, without evincing 
the least surprise, replied, ‘It is well, I will go; 
but it will be by deputy.” Then turning to the 
stambol effendessi, (mayor,) he added, ‘*I con- 
stitute you my representative; let two gentle- 
men go with you to certify your identity, and 
do you see that justice takes its course.”” The 
man quitted his hold of the stirrup, the proces- 
sion moved on, and the others went straight to 
the Mekhemme. ‘It turned out that the plain- 
tiff having a piece of land which adjoined that 
of the government at Adalia, the governor had 
on some pretext or other taken possession of it 
twenty-seven years before, notwithstanding that 
the owner held the title deeds. -These docu- 
ments were now produced, examined, and found 
to be in order, and the sultan was condemned 
not only to restore the property, but to pay the 
proprietor the rent of it for twenty-seven years. 
All was done without a remark, and the man 
in a’few days set out for Adalia. Previous to 


leaving the capital, however, Mahmoud sent for | _ 


him, complimented him on his spirited determi- 
nation, and loaded him with presents. He then 
dismissed -his fortunate subject with words to 
this effect *‘ Return home, and should any man 
wrong you, if the authorities fail to do you jus- 


Hice, recollect I am here!” 


MEANNESS AND GENEROSITY. 


A Roman army besieged a city of Greece. 
All the children were under the superintend- 
ance of the school master, who daily led therm 
out of the walls of the city. One day he led 
them to the Roman camp, and delivered them 
up to the General, saying, ‘“‘ With the children 
I deliver up the city; for their parents and 
friends cannot survive the loss.” The Roman 


‘General replied, ‘Base traitor and wretch, I 


despise your mean act, I will not take the city 
by base means.” He then bound his hands be- 
hind him, and put scourges into the hands of 
the children, and directed them to beat him back 
to the city. In the mean time their parents and 
friends were frantic with grief at their loss; but 
at length they beheld them returning driving 
their traitor before them. Joy and admiration 
filled their hearts, and they exclaimed, Our ene- 
mies are kinder than our friends; we will no 
longer contend against such kind enemies ;” 
and immediately delivered up the keys of the 
city to the Roman General, who returned them, 
saying that he wished not to take advantage of 
an enemy, and marched away his army. - 


A SECRET FOR A FARMER’S WIFE. 

While the milking of your cows is going on, 
let your pans be placed ina kettle of boiling 
water. Strain the milk into one of the pans 
taken hot from the kettle, and cover the same 
with another of the hot pans, and proceed in like 
manner with the whole mess of milk, and ygu 
will find that you will have double the quantity 
of good rich cream, that you will get double the 
quantity of sweet and delicious butter. Try it. 


DAGUERREOTYPING. 

_M. Gaudin, of Paris, has obtained rapid and 
beautiful results, by the use of the bromure in 
lieu of the chlolure of iodine. By this new pro- 
cess, the-old and serious looks, the stern frown, 
the fixed stare, in the first portraits, have given 
place to smiles, and to natural and pleasing ex- 
pression, and stiff attitudes to ease and grace. 


The time, too, is very considerably reduced-— _ 
instead of two or three minutes, the likeness can 
be taken, it is said, in less than a second of 


time, although this statement appears incredible. 
But the mere opening and closing of the camera 


great assortment of provisions, and being out| is sufficient to produce an exact likeness. 


; POETRY OF THE ARABS. 

Of all the heroes of Arabia, none have been 
more frequently the subject of the evening tale, 
the ballad, and the romance, than Antar. His 
exploits occupy the same place in the legendary 
history of Arabia, that the expedition of Bac- 
chus does in that of Egypt, or the labours of 
Hercules in the mythological annals of Greece, 
wherein truth and fiction are blended together; 
and events seen through the dim mists of ages, 
are shadowy in outline, and magnified in size. 
The present poem, which forms a part of the 
literary wealth of the Kaaba, is not to be con- 
founded with a romance in several volumes, 
which was composed indeed by Antar, and which 
celebrates his own exploits; but was first com- 
mitted to writing in the time of Haroun Al Ras- 
chid, by Asmai, a learned theologian and gram- 


of Revo 


marian. ‘The poem which we are about to no- 
tice contains only eighty-one verses, and has 
reference to some of the events which transpired 
during the war that raged between the tribes of 
Abs and Dhobyan for forty years, and is known 
as the “War of the Racehorses.” Jt arose -in 
consequence of a dispute that took place in the 
contested race between the famous steeds Da- 
hes and Ghabra. | 

The poem is discursive, and impatient of 
rule as the fiery barb\of the desert—now in- 


—at times descriptive, and again amatory and 
elegiac. The poet, at the opening of the poem, 
addresses the deserted bower of Abla, and la- 
ments the separation which he is doomed to en- 
dure—but as the martial portions of the poem 
will be more in accordance with the character 
of the author, and will vary the character of the 
extracts, we will present our readers with a few 
verses from the close of the poem. The part 
in which he boasts that he had left Demdem 
‘‘a victim to be mangled by the lions of the 
wood andthe eagles advanced in years,” and 
fears that death may surprise him ere he has 
slain Hasein and Harem, the sonsjof Demdem, 
who had calumniated him, exhibits a spirit in- 
veterately cruel and revengeful : 


In the gulfof the fight when the battle grew warm, 
Where the warriors plunged fearless with shadowy form, — 
Like a ship in the depths of the billowy storm; 


When my tribe ’gainst the spears of the foemen has made 
A shield of my breast, I was never afraid, 
With no friend by my side but my own shining blade. - - 


Then my brave uncle’s counsels this bosom has steeled, 
When the loud din of Morra was heard in the fields ; 
And the thick dust the sons of Rebela revealed : 


When the shouting of Dhobol was heard from afar, _ 
And like sharp-biting lions when roused from the lair, 
The troops fierce in conflict, rushed on to the war: 


Then the mildest of tribes heard the battle-field’s din, 
And saw ’neath their standards, the skirmish begin, 
And the havoc of death where life's beauty had been’; 


Then I knew, while the legions thus thronged on the plain’ 
That blows on the helmets would patter like rain ; 
And from each cloven skull fly the birds of the brain. 


When the enemies came in their pride, with the glance 
Of the gold-stadded banner and silvery lance, 
I was first to rush forward and lead the advance ; 


Shouting, Anter! the troops strove to rival my deed, 
While the enemy thrust, ’gainst the chest of my steed, 
The sharp-bearded points of the longest jerreed. 


Yet I still urged the foe with the charger I rode, 


Till his neck and his breast were all mantled in blood. 
With the lance in his forehead, my steed turned again, 
And his moaning and tears well attested his pain ; 

Had he speech, he had uttered a soul-moving strain. 


"Mid the black dust that rose from the myriad throng 
Rushed the horses, with faces disfigured, along— 
Each stallion robust, and each mare that was strong. 


Then my spirit was healed of its anguish and pain, 
Then the shout pealed aloud of my warrior train, ; 
Crying “‘ Well done, Antara! Hurrah! Charge again!” 


The boldness of the simile in the ‘first verse 
which we have extracted, cannot fail to strike 
the reader—and however poorly it may be ex- 
pressed in the translation, is still sublime in its 
associations. How well the “perilous ridges o 
battle” may be compared to the billows of the 
excited deep—restless—heaving—tumultuous ; 
and the majestic form of the plumed warriors, 
now lost in the depths of the fight, now tower- 
ing above the piles of dead.and dying—to the 
tall ship now sinking into the abyss, and again 
rising in sublime power above the waves of de- 
struction. It was a favourite superstition with 
the older Arabs, that the Manah, a spirit in 
the form of a bird, resided in the brain; and 
that at death it rested upon the grave of the 
person departed, and mourned there till the 
general resurrection. It is to this that refer- 
ence is made in the sixth verse of the present 
extract.—Southern Lit. Messenger for Feb. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS OF THE REVOLUTION IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The battles of the “Cowpens,” of “King’s 
Mountain”—-and also the severe skirmish 


celebrated in this State, as giving a turning 
point to the contest of the Revolution. 3 
_.Gen. Morgan, who commanded at the Cow- 
pens, was a Presbyterian Elder, and lived and 
died in the communion of the Church. 

Gen. Pickens, who made all the arrangements 
for the battle, was also a Presbyterian Elder. 
And nearly all under their command were Pres- 
byterians. 

In the battle of King’s Mountain, Col. Camp- 
bell, Col. James Williams, (who fell in the 
action,) Col. Cleaveland, Col. Shelby, and Col. 
Sevier, were all Presbyterian Elders; and the 
body of their troops were collected from Pres- 
byterian settlements. 

At Huck’s Defeat, in York, Col Bratton and 
Maj. Dickson were both Elders of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

These facts we have collected from high au- 
thority, and they deserve to be prominently 
noticed. Here are nine officers of distinction, 
all bearing rule in the Church of Christ—and 
all bearing arms in defence of our liberties. 
Braver and better officers connot be found in 
the annals of our country—nor braver or bet- 
ter troops. | 

It may also be mentioned in this connexion, 
that Marion, Huger, and other distinguished 

1e lutionary memory, were of Hugue- 
not descent—And we have some curiosity to 
know whence some of the rest, whose origin we 
cannot now trace, derived their principles of 
eliberty. It will be gratifying to receive remin- 
iscences of this kind from those who are able to 
trace them to their source.—Charleston Obs. 


A REVOLUTION. 
- Agew days ago, a rough-looking man, cov- 
ered with the dust of a smith’s shop, came into 
the Bowery Savings Bank, and handed out five 
dollars, which he wished to deposit. Some 
gentleman present was interested with -his ap- 
pearance, and inquired abouf his condition.— 
Said he, “* 1 am a journeyman mechanic; I am 


but I spent half my time in sprees, and drink- 
ing, and so was always poor, and my family 
destitute and wretched. A few months ago, | 
joined the ‘Temperance Society, and since that 
time have been steady at my work. I have 
procured clothes for my family, and made them 
comfortable in all respects, and now, for the 
first time in my life, I have got a five dollar 
bill for which I havé no immediate use.”—N. 
York Jour. of Com. if 

The Rochester Democrat says: ‘ The Se- 
cretary of the Savings Bank of this city, told 
us yesterday that a lady had just deposited one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars in that Institu- 
tion, saved by her husband from the avails of 
his day labour since he signed the cold water 
pledge in July last. Such a fact should be 
heralded from one end of the land to the other, 
as one of the blessed fruits of Temperance. 


ploring expedition, was lost on the 18th of last 
July. She was stranded about twelve miles 
from Fort George, near the mouth of the Colum- 
bia River, which post is occupied by the British 
Hudson Bay Company. After her 
crew were all safely landed, they received every 
kindness from that garrison. 
Advertiser adds—The officers and crew of the 
Peacock were finally relieved by the arrival of 
the Vincennes and Porpoise, and they reached 
San Francisco about the middle of October, 
where a small American brig (the Oregon,) was 
purchased and rigged as a man-of-war. The| ed them, and she mumbleth something, but what 
Expedition expected to sail within a few days 
by way of the East. Indies, and will probably 
reach home in May or June next. 


an officer on board of the ship, descrrbes the 


had run upon the shoals and all hopes of get- 
ting her off were abandoned, preparations were 
made by all for reaching the shore. Land was| the art of God.” 
nearly two miles distant—fiye feet of water was 
in the hold of the ship—heavy seas swept her 
deck, while the gloom of the storm and the dark- 
ness of the night rendered the, scene perfectly 
appalling. The writer adds— 
dignantly boastful—now fierce and sanguinary |. 
the ship, as she struck the rocks, the cracking 
of timbers below made me apprehensive the 
masts would soon be rolling about our ears. 


poor old Peacock seemed to be in her last dying 
throes, like some noble animal heaving a last 
gasp. She had keeled over leeward and lay 


combing sea was coming and dark as was the 


with it 


son on deck would have been swept off and 
those below strangled. | 


ing of July 19th 1841! it came at length and 
with it a chance of life again seemed to dawn 


ed out—the sick sent on shore—next the marines 


those I put on with an expectation of swimming 
—which two of us had prepared to do in our 
midnight troubles. This of course was scanty. 
All the curious, rich and rare things I[ had been 
for three years collecting-—my letters and 
papers, and every thing I possessed went down 


Mr. Samuel Hammond, in the 94th year of his 
age. He was a native of Newton, in this state, 
and the father of our respected fellow citizen, 
Nathaniel Hammond, Esq.’ He was an _indus- 
-| trious farmer, an ardent patriot, and a sedate 
Christian. The incidents of his life, like those 
of his country, during his earlier days, were. 
remarkable. At the age of twenty-five years, 


While the spear-opened fountain in purple streams flowed, | 


THE LOSS OF THE PEACOCK. 
The United States ship Peacock, of the ex- 


The Newark 


A correspondent of the Newark Advertiser, 


beauty are unsur 
on Mummies, as a s 


cers now dominant, and'sitteth u 


tt ts he heareth not.” 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

‘There are passages in this writer, which for 
in our language. 
ake the following on Time, from his chapter 
imen 4 

“True sadly overcometh all things, and is 
a Sphinx, and 
looketh upon Memphis and old Thebes; while 
his sister Oblivion reclineth semisomnous on a 
pyramid, gloriously triumphing, making puz- 
zles of Titanian erections, and turning old glo- 
ries into dreams. History sinketh neath her 
cloud. The traveller, as he paceth amazedly 
through these deserts, asketh of her who build- 


NATURE AND Art.—“ Nature is not at vari- 


ance with art, nor art with nature—they being 


both the servants of His providence. Art is the 


perfection of nature. Were the world now as 
wreck in stirring and graphicterms. After she| !t was the sixth day, there were yet a chaos. 
Nature hath made one world and art another. 
In belief, all things are artificial, for nature is 


BEAUTIFUL SKETCH OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
The following beautiful and highly interesting 


sketch of the Missouri River is from Catlin’s 


“The increased thundering and groaning of| Notes on the North American Indians, not yet 


How anxiously did we watch for the morn- 


upon us. ‘The sea had somewhat subsided, the 
wind had fallen, and directly all boats were hoist-| 


—next the scientific corps—then the crew, and 
next followed the officers. I saved the chron- 
ometers of the ship, with my watch and sextant, 
and with my rifle in hand again set foot in 
North America, with not a rag of clothes save 


LAST MAN OF THE TEA PARTY. 
Died at Wadsborough, Vt., on the 4th ult.,|. 


with the ship.” 


published in the United States. 


The Missouri River is, perhaps, different in 


; , appearance and character from all other rivers 
The scene was indescribably cheerless. The in ae world; there is a terror in its manner 
which is sensibly felt the moment we enter its 
muddy waters from the Mississippi. From the 
: | nar ‘ mouth of the Yellow Stone River, which is the 
upon her beam ends, broadside to sea. A huge place where I am now writing, to its junction 
| sie . with the Mississippi, a distance of two thousand 
wan iyflees see distinctly the form ofits wrath,| miles, the Missouri with its boiling, turbid 

ataract-like roar. A moment I stood] waters, sweeps off in one unceasing current ; 
still horror-struck; an instant restored me, how- 
ever, and I gave one jump for the mizen-rigging, 
(which was nearest) and as I passed it abaft, 
saw a life preserver hanging on the spanker- 
boom, which | seized. The next jump carried 
me into the rigging just as the sea reached the 
ship; it however, only stove in her bulwarks 
amidships and nearly filled her with water. 
Fortunately it lifted her several feet as it broke 
over us; otherwise I have no doubt every per- 


and in the whole distance there is scarcely an 
eddy or resting place for a canoe. Owing to 
the continual falling in of its rich alluvial banks, 
its waters are always turbid and opaque, having 
at all seasons of the year the colour of a cup of 
chocolate or coffee, with sugar and cream stirred 


into it. ‘To give a better definition of its densi- 


ty and opacity, I have tried a number of simple 


experiments with it at this place, and at other 


terraces, domes, towers, citadels, and castles, 
may be seen ; cupolas and magnificent porticos, 
and here and there a solitary column and pe- 
destal, and even spires of clay which stand 
alone, and glistening in the distance, as the 
sun’s rays are reflected back by the thousand 
crystals of gypsum which are embedded in the 
clay of which they are formed. Over and 
through these groupes of domes and battlements 
(as one is compelled to imagine them) the sun 
sends his long and gilding rays, at morn or the 
evening, giving life and light, by aid of shadows 
cast to the different glowing colours of these 
clay built ruins, shedding a glory over the sol- 
itude of this wild and pictured country, which 


‘| Do one can realize unless he travels here and 


looks upon it. | 
JOHN NEWTON, 
“I see in this world,” said John Newton, 
‘two heaps of human happiness and misery; 
now if I can take but the smallest bit from one 
heap, and add to the other, I carry a point. If, 


as go home, a child has dropped a half penny, 


and if by giving to it another I can wipe away 
its tears, 1 feel that I have done something. [ 
should be glad indeed to do greater things, but 
I will not neglect this.” el 

_ As a consequence of acting upon such a prin- 
ciple, he was almost universally beloved. His 
p. rsonal character was a continual recommenda- 
tion of the religion he professed. ‘The coach- 
man who usually drove him to church upon the 
Sabbath, was a wild and irreligious man, At 
the time of Newton’s death, this coachman came 
to the executors, and begged, as a very great 
favour; the privilege of driving the hearse to the 
burial. ‘For any years,” said he, in a tone 
of feeling it was impossible to mistake, “it has 
been the pride of my life to drive the good old 
man to his church. Do pray let me drive him 
there for the last time.” His request was com- 
plied with. How irresistible would be the power 
of religion if all its professors would thus adorn 
their profession. | 


THE CLIMATES OF DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 


We learn from the authority of Sir Richard 
Phillips, that the mean heat of the year at dif- 


points below, at the result of which I was ex-] ferent places of note, is as follows: 


ceedingly surprised. By placing a piece of 
silver (and afterwards a piece of shell, which is 
a much whiter substance) in a tumbler of this 
water, and looking through the side of the glass, 
I ascertained that those substances could not be 
seen through the eighth part of an inch. 

This, however, is the spring of the year, 
when the freshet is upon the river, rendering 
the water undoubtedly much more turbid than 
it would be at other seasons—though it is al- 
ways muddy and yellow, and from its boiling 
character and uncommon colour, a stranger 
would think, even at its lowest state, that there 
was a freshet upon it. For a distance of one 


thousand miles above St. Louis, the shores of 
this river, and in many places the whole bed of 


the stream, are filled with snags and rafts, 


formed of trees of the largest size, which have 


been undermined with the falling banks and 
cast into the stream—their roots becoming fas- 
tened in the bottom of the river, with their tops 
floating upon the surface of the water, and 
pointing down the stream, forming the most 
frightful and discouraging prospect for the ad- 
venturous voyager. Almost every island and 
sand bar is covered with huge piles of these 
floating trees ; and when the river is flooded, its 
surface is almost literally covered with floating 
raft and drift wood, which bids positive defiance 
to keel-boats and steamers on their way up the 
river.. The scene is not, however, all so dreary ; 


and on the memorable day when the popular 
determination to resist the oppressive luws of 
England was manifested in the destruction of 
the tea at Boston, he-happened to be in town 
with a loaded team. On hearing the call— 
‘*Boston harbour a teapot this night”—he left 
his team at the nearest tavern, equipped himself 
in the Mohawk garh. and joined perty- Osh 
returning home he was not very communicative 
‘as to what had detained him in Boston; but the 
mystery was soon solved by the appearance of 
a small quantity of tea that had accidentally 
lodged in his shoes. ? | 

The year before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Mr. Hammond, with his wife and one 
child, removed to Otter Creek, in New York, 
and began a new settlement. 
however, soon became hostile, and he was final- 
ly dislodged and driven back under circumstan- 
ces of peculiar hardship. He had occasion to 
come to Newton on. business, leaving his wife 
and child in his blockhouse, when a large body 
of Indians from Canada approached the settle- 
The unprotected wife preceived that her 
only hope of escape was in flight. 
that‘ her household utensils should fall into the 
hands of the enemy, she sunk her earthen ware 
in the creek, and buried her iron ware in the 
earth. She then yoked her oxen, bound her 
feather bed upon the yoke, placed her little boy, 
together with a block-tin teapot upon her should- 
-ers, and took up her march for Newton. After: 
proceeding about fifty miles she met with her 
astonished husband on his return. 
est settlement the oxen were exchanged for a 
horse, upon which the feather bed, the wife and 
the boy were placed, and the whole party thus 
returned to Newton. ‘Soon after the close of 
the war Mr. Hammond made a second attempt 
to effect a new settlement, at Wadsborough, in 
Vermont; and here he was successful. 
found the place a forest, and he has left ita 
beautiful farming town. He has lived to a good 
old age, and has left a reputation of which his 
descendants may justly be proud.— Boston Cou. 


RAILWAYS AND STEAM-POWER 8600 YEARS AGO. 
The Lost Arts of the Ancient Egyptians. 

If the Thebans, 1800 years before Christ, 
knew less in some departments of useful knowl- 
edge than ourselves, they also in others knew 
They possessed the art of tempering 
copper tools so as to cut the hardest granite with 
the most minute and brilliant precision. 
art we have lost. 


known as * Huck’s defeat,” are among the most. 


Again, what mechanical 
means had they to raise and fix the enormous 
imposts on the lintels of their temples at Kar- 
nac? Architects now confess that they could 
not raise them by the usual mechanical powers. 
Those means must, therefore, be put to the ac- 
count of the * lost arts.” 
miliar with the principle of Artesian wells has 
been lately proved by engineering investigations 
carried on while boring for water in the Great 
That they were acquainted with the 
principle of the railroad is obvious, that is to 
say they had artificial causeways, levelled, di- 
rect, and grooved, (the grooves being anointed 
with oil) for the conveyance from great distan- 
ces of enormous blocks of stone, entire stone} 
temples, and colossal statues of half the height 
Remnants of iron, it is said, 
have lately been found in these grooves. Final- 
ly, M. Arago has argued, that they not only 
possessed a knowledge of steam-power which 
they employed in the cavern | mysteries of their 
Pagan freernasonry, (the oldest in the world, of 
which the pyramids were the lodges,) but that 
the modern steam eggine is derived, through 
Solomon de Caus, the predccessor of Worces- 
ter, from the invention of Hero, the Egyptian 
engineer.— Westminister Review. 


SWIFTNESS OF MAN. 

It is said that men who are used to it, will 
outrun horses, by holding their speed longer. A 
man will also run down a horse, for after he 
has travelled a few days, the horse will be quite 
tired, but the man will be as fresh for motion as 
at the beginning. ‘The king’s messengers-walk 
to Ispahan, 108 miles, in fourteen hours. Hot- 
tentots outstrip lions in the chase, and savages 
who hunt the elk, tire it down, and take it ; they 
are said to have performed a journey of 3600 


That they were fa- 


of the monument. 


a good workman, and always had good wages, |} 


there’ is a redeeming beauty in the green and 
carpeted shores, which hem in this huge and 
terrible deformity of waters. ‘There is much of 
the way through, where the mighty forests of 
stately cotton wood stand and frown in dark 
and horrid coolness over the filthy abyss below, 


into which they are ready ta plunge headlong 
when tne mud and soil in which they are germ- 


ed and reared hag been washed out from under- 
neath them, and 1s with the rolling current mix- 
ed and on its way to the ocean. The greater 
part of the shores of this river, however, are 
without timber, where the eye is delightfully 
relieved by wandering over beautiful prairies— 
most of the way sloping down to the water’s 
edge, carpeted with the deepest green, and in 
the distance softening into velvet of the richest 
hueg, entirely beyond the reach of the artist’s 
pencil. Such is the character of the upper part 
of the river especially—and as one advances to 
its source, and through its upper half it becomes 
more pleasing to the eye, for snags and rafts 
‘fre no longer to be seen, yet the current holds 
its stiff and onward turbid character. It ‘has 
‘been heretofore, very erroneously represented 
to the world that the scenery on this river was 
monotonous, and wanting in picturesque beau- 
ty. This intelligence is surely incorrect, and 
that because it has been brought by men not 
the best judges in the world of nature’s beauti- 
ful works; and if they were they always pass 
them by, in pain or desperate distress, in toils or 
trembling fears for the safety of their furs and 
peltries, or for their lives, which are at the 
mercy of the yelling savages who inhabit this 
delightful country. 

One thousand miles or more of the upper part 
of this river was, to my eyes, like fairy land— 
and during our transit through that part of our 
voyage, I was most of the time rivitted to the 
deck of the boat, indulging my eyes in the 
boundless and tireless pleasure of roaming over 
the thousand hills, and bluffs, and dales, and ra- 
vines, where the astonished herds of buffaloes, 
ofelks, and antelopes, and sneaking wolves and 
mountain goats, were to be seen bounding up 
and down and over the green fields ;—each one 
and each tribe, band and gang, taking their own 
way, and using their own means to the greatest 


of the puffing of our boat—which was for the 
first time saluting the green wild shores of the 
Missouri, a distance of two thousand six hun- 
dred miles in one continued prairie; with the 
exception. of a few of the bottoms formed along 
the banks of the river, and the streams which 
are fallen into it, which are often covered with 
the most luxuriant growth of forest timber. 
The summit level of the great prairies, stretch- 
ing off to the west and east of the river, to an 
almost boundless extent, is from two to three 
hundred feet from the river—which has formed 
a bed or valley in its course, varying in width 
from two to twenty miles. This channel or 
valley has been evidently produced by the force 
of the currents which had gradually excavated, 
in its flood and gorged, this immense space, and 
sent its debris into the ocean. By the continu- 
al overflowing Of the river, its deposites have 
been left and lodged with a horizontal surface, 
spreading the deepest and richest alluvion over 
the surface of its meadows oneither side, through 
which the river winds its serpentine course, al- 
ternately running from one bluff to another, 
which presents themselves to its shores, and in 
all the most picturesque and beautiful shapes 
and colours imaginable, some with their green 
sides gracefully sloped down in the most lovely 
groups to the water’s edge; whilst others dives- 
ted of their verdure present themselves in im- 
mense masses of clay, of different colours, 
which arrest the eye of the traveller with the 
most curious views in the world. These 
strange and picturesque appearances have been 
produced by the rains and frosts, which are 
continually changing the dimensions and vary- 
ing the thousand shapes cf these denuded hills, 
by washing down their sides, and carrying 
them into the river. Among these groups may 
be seen tens and hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent forms and figures, of the sublime and pic- 
turesque ; in many places for miles together ; as 
the boat glides along, there is one continued 
appearance before and behind us, of some an- 


miles, in less than six weeks. 


cient and boundless city in ruins, ramparts, 


St. Petersburg 18°84’ | Geneva 49° 28’ 
Moscow 40 10] Vienna 50.14 
Stockholm 42 26] Paris | 61:8 


Quebec 42 8]Amsterdam 51 62 
Copenhagen 45 68 | Brussels 51 8 
Edinburgh 47 84] New York 53 78 
Boston 47 Milan 55 76 
Detroit 47 41] Bordeaux 56 48 
Philadelphia 53 7] Rome | 60 44 
Richmond 56 1 Algiers 69 98 
Washington 58 1/Cairo 72 33 
Charleston 57 5 Cumana 81 86 
Dublin 40 10| VeraCruz 77 72 
London | 
REFORMATION.—History of the Great Refur- 
J. H. Merle D’ Aubigne, President of the 
in Geneva, vol. 3, thi day published by — 


ROBERT CARTER, 
feb 26 ; No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


HE HEBREW LANGUAGE.—The following scarce 
and valuable Works on the Hebrew Language, for 

sale at low prices, by J. WuetHam & Son, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. Vanderhooght Hebrew Bible, 8vo. 
London, Hahn's Hebrew Bible, 8vo. Leipsic. Bagster’s do. 
restament, 48mo. Robinson's do, and English Lexicon, 8vo. 
large. Roy’s do. and do. do. royal 8vo. Parkhurst’s do. and 
do. do. royal 8vo. Gesenius’ do: and Latin Lexicon, 8vo. 
Buxtorfs do. and do. do, Stuart’s do. Grammar,8vo. Bush's 
do. do. 8vo, Seixas’ do. do. 8vo., -Nordheimer’s do. do. 8vo. 
_Gesenius’ do, do. 8vo, Stuart's do, Chrestomathy, 8vo, Nord- 
heimer’s do. do. 8vo. Stuart’s Course of Hebrew Study, 8vo. 
Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, 8vo; Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum cum Variis Lectionibus. Edit. Benj. 
Kennicott, 8. T. P. Oxonii, 2 vols. folio, 1776. Pagnini The- 


saurus Linguw Sancte Sive Lexicon Hebraicum, &c. folio, 
Basile, 1614. Robertsoni Thesaurus Lingue Sancte, Sive 
Concordantiale Lexicon, Hebrea, Latinum Biblicum, &c. 


advantage possible, to lose the sight and sound | 


4to. 1780. Buxtorfi Thesaurus Grammaticus Lingu@ He- 
brea, &c. 12mo. 1763. Stockii Clavis Lingue Sancte Ve- 
teris Testamenti, &c. 8vo. 1739. feb 26 


- CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 CANAL STREET, 
New York, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, \ iz:—The Person and Glory of Christ; by John Owen, 
D. D. Svo.. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. j Bars Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. _The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; by Rev. 
12mo. The Dew of and the Lily. 
of God by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, author of « Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mw. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo. Willison’s Communicants’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo._ Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechism; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechisfn ; containing Cathechetical Exercises. 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proofs on each Question 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mo, The 


12mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Allein 
B., Author of An Alarm to the Wat! 
son's Apology for the Bible; 18mo. Bishop Beveridge’s Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo. 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mo.. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with plates; 18mo. The Grace of ‘God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's. 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and ErsRine; 12mo.— 
Baxter’s Call, and other ys; 12mo. The Extent of the 
Atonement; Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo. The Life 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Pringeton, N. J.; 12mo, Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, author of, ‘ Dairyrran’s Daughter,’ &c.; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. 8S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. nd Adam; 12mo. 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth’s Book; do.,12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 


Calvin on Secret Providence; translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo. Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. Doe 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations; “]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vols. 12mo 
Contents.—Vols. 1 and 2,on Natural Theology ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Mental Philosophy,—this volume has never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discotirses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never befure been published, 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
Theological, Classical. Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. | 

Orders promptly attended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded to any part of the country. 

kr Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 
promptly supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
uced prices. jan 8—tf 


WENTY-FOUR BEAUTIFUL LITHOGRAPHIC 

PLATES,—Ways and Ends of Good and ‘Bad ‘ 

or the History of Manlius Spencer, and Roland Larkin, em- 
bellished with beautiful Lithographic plates. 

From the Preface.—The author of this book has lived in the 
world very near fifty years. He remembers very distinctly 
when and where, how and with whom he played cricket 
and base, foot-ball, and tag. skating, ree | kite flying, snow 
balling, wrestling, swimming, &e. After he became a man 
he had much to do with boys asa teacher, and not a little as 
master mechanic ; then he had boys of his own to take care 
of, and all the way through life has been in a situation to see 
and know very thoroughly the evil and guod habits which 
they furm, and how they fall into them. e design of the 
present book is to spread before his young readers a general 
map of two courses, which begin far apart, and end even 
more differently than ope begin. The who takes the 
right way always finda a happy end. It isthe author's wish 
and prayer that none of his ers may know in his own 
experience to what end the other path leads. Published by 
and for sale at AMERICAN S&S. 8S. UNION, 

feb 5 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—Just published and for sale 
N by Henry Perkins, 134 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, The Great Awakening. A Histosy of the Revival of 
Religion in the time of Edwardsand Whitefield. By Jose 
Tracy. 8vo. Conjectures and Researches concerning the 
Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By 
Richard Henry Wilde. 2 vols. 12mo. My Native Village: 
Sketches from real life; designed to aid the Temperance 
cause. Conformity. A Tale. By Charlotte Elizabeth. Ideals, 
and other Poems. By Algernon. Gems from American Fe- 
male Poets, with brief Biographical notices. Rufus W. 
Griswold. eb 19—3t 


ALUABLE BOOKS.—All published within the last 
twelve months, and will be sold uncommonly low. 
wholesale or retail. Woman of England. Floru! Biog- 
raphy and Flower Gareen. Ecclesiastical Contributions. 
Chrizt to Return. Aids to Reflection. Allof Krummacher’s 
Works, consisting of the Flying Roll, Jacob and Solomon, 
Cornelius the Centurion. Dew of Israel, &c. Dick's Side- 
rial Heavens. Christ our Example. Baird's Visit to North- 
ern Europe, 2 vols. Krammacher’s Parables. Christian Ex- 
perience. Christian Retirement. Sabbath School ag it 
should be. Heart’sEase. Patrick on Prayer. Bishop Wil- 
son’s Sacra Privata. Sutton on Sacrament. Sutton’s Ll earn 
to Die. Journey to the West. Davies’ Sermons, in 3 vols. 
Taylor's Natural fli of Society, in 2 vols. Schlegel’s 
Philosophy ef History, in 2 vols. German Prose Writers. 
Bickersteth on Baptism. Blunt's Works, complete in 7 vols, 
or singly. Golden Treasury. Derry and Helen Fleetwood, 
two new works by Charlotie Elizabeth. Glimpses of Past. 
Gleanings by the Way. The illustrated life of Napoleon, 
now complete in 2 vols. 8vo Holden, Shuttleworth, and 
Powell on the Authority of Tradition in Matters of Religion, 
complete in 1 vol. 8vo. Just published and for sale 


H. HOOKER, 
feb 19 Corner Chestnut and Fifth streeis, Philadelphia. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; by Professor Wilson. | 


Brown’s Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 32mo. . 
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